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< recent developments 


@ BOUT a year ago deteriorating relations with Europe 
set the alarm bells ringing in Britain. The business 
world took fright at the thought that the Six countries 
A of the European Common Market might outstrip us in 
cy and competitive power unless we could share in their 
home market; while political circles, noting that tariff 
mination had started at the turn of the year, began to argue 


sed, with the breakdown of the free-trade-area negotiations 
n mind, that we should have to give up hopes of compromise 
9 sae must apply to join on Europe’s own terms. 
> velve months later we still have not taken the plunge, but 
e of discussion has markedly changed. It now seems 
British Government is more likely to make, indeed is 
aking, a positive effort to join the Common Market. On 
ir nd it ‘seems “Nd likely that Britain’s entry will take 


San be content with Europe’ s own terms. Every 
‘pronouncement in recent weeks has indicated that 
a of her own, which cannot be wished out of 
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Bae oe Britain: and European Unity 


By fhe: Rt anton. seas gae YOUNGER 


between the dynamism of the European Economic Community 
and the stagnation of the British economy has not diminished. 
In the short term at least, western Europe is among the most 
rapidly expanding markets, and business does not want to find 
itself handicapped in trading with it. The advantages of belong- 
ing to an economic unit which would be large, even by the 
standards of the modern super-state, have an obvious appeal, and 
this has no doubt been enhanced by Britain’s own precarious 
economic position and by her inability to maintain a full armoury 
of her own nuclear weapons. 

In addition to this, recent months have witnessed some realistic 
discussion in Britain about her position in the world, especially her 


relations with the United States and the Commonwealth. The 


advent of Mr. Kennedy’s administration has not only brought with 
it additional American pressure for avoiding division between the 
Six and the Seven in Europe, but also an increased realization in 
Britain of the fading of her ‘ special’ relationship with the United 
States Government, which more and more sees her simply as one 
of America’s European allies and no longer as a wholly separate 
element in world affairs. 

Simultaneously with this, the rapid evolution of the Common- 
wealth has brought it home to many who had previously given 
little thought to such questions that, whatever the Common- 
wealth’s future may be, it is not going to lie in the direction of 
increased political or even economic integration. 

This is not to say that Britain has reached any simple decision 
to subordinate her old American or Commonwealth ties to new 
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European ones, but rather that she has ceased to see either the 
Anglo-American alliance or the Commonwealth as alternatives 
to a European grouping. They are now seen as relationships of a 
different order, relationships which are too important to be sacri- 
ficed but must somehow be reconciled with a necessary change in 
Britain’s own position in Europe. 

Yet another conviction that has been growing is that the Com- 
munity of Six is not, despite what many Europeans say to the 
contrary, likely to develop in the near future the sort of supra- 
national political institutions of which Britain need be nervous, 
and that consequently concern for sovereignty deserves only a 
small pldce in British consideration of the Common Market 
problem. 

Some of these assumptions and arguments are now receiving 
more critical scrutiny than they have in the past but there is no 
doubt that they have gained wider acceptance in recent months 
and, added together, largely account for the change in the climate 
of British thought. 


Conditions which Must be Met 

On the other hand it is the complexity of the task of reconciling 
this new attitude towards Europe with Britain’s established extra- 
European interests which accounts for the growing awareness that 
if Britain is to ‘go into Europe’ there are some conditions which 
must be met. In the autumn of 1960 a meeting of Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers in London put up the first warning signals and 
set off a serious discussion of the exact nature and extent of the 
Commonwealth interest in Britain’s decision. At the present time 
British Cabinet Ministers are in various Commonwealth countries 
urgently seeking the co-operation of their partners in facilitating a 
new departure by Britain. 

The Commonwealth interest has turned out to be more im- 
portant than some people supposed. The main worry is not Com- 
monwealth Preference, which most people believe could be satis- 
factorily negotiated, but rather the necessity which would face 
Britain of imposing duties on Commonwealth imports, especially 
food and raw materials, which at present come in free. Non- 
tropical food products alone account for $1,000,000,000-worth of 
trade each year, and items of this magnitude are not easily dealt 
with by way of making special exceptions. The producers of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies, and others are 
concerned to know how far Europe would be willing to take 
account of their needs if Britain joined. 

The other side of the question of feod imports concerns the 
British farmer’s interest in his subsidies and the British housewife’s 
interest in the price of food. These are, however, problems which 
might respond to domestic action on the part of the United King- 
dom Government. Though they are liable to cause acute political 
embarrassment at home, they are, perhaps, less intractable than 
the difficulties which lie outside the domestic sphere. 


Tactical Road-block 

It may be that these questions, and others such as the position 
of Britain’s partners in the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), can all in the end be successfully negotiated. There is, 
however, a tactical road-block at the moment arising from the fact 


that the Six want Britain to decide to join before negotiation - 


starts, while Britain needs some assurances, even if only informal 
ones, before she makes her decision. It is not difficult to appreciate 
the reluctance of a British Prime Minister to announce so im- 
portant a switch of Britain’s policy to the House of Commons 
without being able at the same time to explain with some clarity 
what the practical consequences of his proposal are expected to be. 

On the other hand if, without having received adequate assur- 
ances in private, he accompanied his announcement with a firm 
statement of conditions upon which he proposed to insist, he 
would risk finding his overture turned down at the European end, 
or alternatively might later face a damaging breakdown in the 
negotiations. The most he can aim to do is to state that his private 
talks have given him ground for believing that Britain’s minimum 
requirements will eventually be met. 

In the absence of anything but the most general statements by 
the Government, in which intention to find a new relationship 


“with Europe is always carefully balanced by assurances that ‘ we 


will not let our old friends down”, it is impossible to forecast the 

moment at which the Government might feel able to reach a 

decision of principle and to announce it. Whether it does this 

soon or later there is bound in any event to be a more or less 

prolonged period of uncertainty before the conditions of Britain’s 

adherence can be finally determined. 
In the meantime a public debate is for the first time bringing a 

some long-standing assumptions under fresh examination. In- 

evitably the debate is partly taken up with the legitimate grinding 

of axes by the numerous special interests which will be directly 

affected. This, however, is not the important aspect of things, for 

the various business views have long been well known, and special 

interests of.a purely commercial kind do not seem-likely to present 

an insuperable obstacle to any decision which the Government 

might otherwise wish to take for closer association with Europe. 
Some wider questions, however, still await an answer. One 

concerns the kind of Europe which Britain may now find herself 

joining. Reference has already been made to the growing assump- 

tion that it will not in any early future have a federal or supra- 

national structure. On the other hand, the co-ordination of econo- 

mic policies, which is slowly proceeding within the Six, is likely 

at some time to require the co-ordination of political policies too. 

This is why the neutral members of the Seven—Austria, Sweden, 

and Switzerland—are convinced that, although nothing is said 

about military policy in the Treaty of Rome, signature of the 

treaty would be inconsistent with their neutral status. If they are 

right about this, as most people think they are, it would seem 

unwise for Britain to assume that if she joined the Six her political 

sovereignty would remain virtually unaffected. ; 
On this question there is detectable among ‘ good Europe men’ ri 

a certain duality of view. Some believe that Europe is moving to 

federation and welcome the idea of Britain joining in, but most 

spokesmen talk more guardedly of influencing. the evolution of 

the Six from inside, meaning thereby that any dangerously supra- 

national tendencies could be side-tracked by Britain once she was 

in. While this argument may gain support for the cause in Britain, 

it inevitably creates suspicion in Europe, and explains why some 


‘Europeans may for the time being prefer to keep Britain out. 


Outward-looking or Inward-looking? 

Apart from this constitutional issue there is the further policy 
question whether the Europe we join is to be ‘ outward-looking ” 
or ‘ inward-looking ’. This is perhaps the most important question 
of all, for according to the answer that is given Britain will have 
to sacrifice either little or much of her interests in other parts of 
Europe and the world. Since nearly seven-eighths of her foreign ” 
trade is done outside the Six this is, even from a purely com- 
mercial point of view, an important matter. In this field the omens 
are not unfavourable, since the tendency for the Community to 
be a low—rather than a high—tariff area seems to be growing. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that one of the basic ideas 
of the Community has been that those who accepted its political 
obligations would be rewarded with favourable economic treat- 
ment. It is precisely upon this that the Community’s confidence 
in its own dynamism is based, Discrimination against outsiders is 
thus implicit in the present concept, and this is why it is so 
important to know what the Six are prepared to do to accom-_ 
modate the interests of the rest of Europe, of the Commonwealth : 
and of the United States. 2 

This is a political as much as an economic issue, Britain’s Py 
adherence to the Six is being presented, among other things, aS 
a step towards western unity, and in the right conditions it might = 
justify this claim. It could not do so, however, if the interests of — =e 
the EFTA countries were to be ignored. If Britain joined, Norway 
and Denmark would probably go with her, but the ‘ neutral 
Austria, Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland, could not, This’ 
in itself alter the line of political division in Europe. If in addit 
these neutrals were left to make bilateral economic agré 
with the enlarged Community as best they could, the result 1 
be the creation of an under-privileged belt of militarily 
mitted countries stretching along the Iron Ses from F 
to Yugoslavia. The contrast with the closely integrated w 
group of militarily committed countries be no con 

to the political strength of 5 poem. Piss? 
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allowed this to happen by breaking solidarity with her EFTA 
partners before their needs had been satisfactorily met, she could 
not escape blame for creating division rather than unity in Europe. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that if the European 
Economic Community is indeed ready to accommodate itself to 
all these requirements it will be well on the way to becoming a 
rather different kind of group from what was envisaged by the 
signatories of the Treaty of Rome. This is why the bargaining, 
if it is allowed to start following some new statement of British 
policy, is bound to be hard and lengthy. 

There are certainly many elements within the Community 
itself, especially in Germany and the Netherlands, which would 
wish to see such negotiations result in a wider and less exclusive 
economic grouping even at the cost of some temporary sacrifice 
in immediate political integration. Such a result would disarm 
many of the British critics, whether their fears are of damage to 
Commonwealth trade or of the surrender of the sovereignty of 
the British parliament or of the exclusion of some of the most 
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democratic countries of Europe from the new grouping. But for 
the European advocates of federation it would be hard to take. 
In the present state of public knowledge it is vain to speculate 
upon the readiness of the Six to contemplate the minimum con- 
cessions on which, it seems, Britain is bound to insist before she 
can sign up as a member of the Community. All that can be said 
with confidence is that Britain is now, for the first time, making 
a major effort to bargain her way in and that some, though not 
all, of the European omens are now looking more favourable. 
The outcome promises to be a good deal less dramatic than 
controversialists on both sides of the argument have tended to 
forecast. In or out, Britain for many years to come will still be 
earning her living by trading very largely with the same countries 
as at present: she will still have to improve her own industrial 
performance by her own efforts if she is to survive in a com- 
petitive world. Entry into the Common Market, important as the 
decision may be for the remoter future, will provide no auto- 
matic remedy for her present precarious economic situation. 


A Revolution in Suspense 


IRENE NICHOLSON on Mexico today 


SHORT time ago, in Mexico City, I was dining off 
lobster—those tiny, delicate Veracruz langostinos 
washed down with very respectable Mexican white wine 
—on the forty-first floor of a skyscraper. I was looking 
over the lights in the 
valley, the lights climb- 
ing the far hills, mark- 
ing the presence of 
4,000,000 city dwellers. 
From a building across 
the way a sky-sign— 
brazen, cocksure—an- 
nounced: ‘ There’s an 
automobile in your 
future’. It was an 
effort to remember, at 
that moment, the sad- 
dle-sore donkeys; the 
peasant families living 
on maize, beans, and 
chocolate gruel; the 
far-away Indians—let 
us. say the Huicholes 
with their traditional 
peyote ceremonies and 
their coolie-like dress: 
Indians to whom a city 
Mexican is as odd a 
bird as any foreigner. 
On the way up to 
this crow’s nest at the 
tip of the skyscraper, 
the doors bear the 
names of all kinds of economic commissions: Bank of Mexico 
investigators, planners of the Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, a centre for monetary studies. The revolution is estab- 
lished in principle; but before it can embrace the sisal fields 
of Yucatan, the forests of the Tarahumaras, the shrimp-fishing 
villages of the coasts, the harsh, cactus-fenced fields of the high 
plateau, it has to be translated into the hard cash terms of modern 
existence. 
Hence the preoccupation with economics, even in this country 


with its casual neglect of comfort and its ever-present symbols 


bias 


of physical death. Hence, also, the perpetual grievance of Mexico 


at United States cotton subsidies, at restricted sugar quotas, at 


d fluctuations in the prices of coffee, lead, zinc, and so on. 


Mexico City from the air 


If you ask these economists in the tower whether the Mexican 
revolution has become petrified, they will answer no — though 
perhaps with qualifications. If you ask the young left-wing 
intellectuals, they will say yes—especially, they will say, there is 
no effective suffrage. 
To dig deeper into the 
problem we need to 
disentangle an exceed- 
ingly complicated his- 
tory; there has seldom 
been a country in 
which so much lofty 
and sometimes quixotic 
idealism has had to 
contend with so much 
frank, cynical _ self- 
seeking. 

From 1810 until to- 
day a process of revo- 
lution — of liberalism, 
idealism, call it what 
you will—has been 
going on, always under 
threat from what Mexi- 
cans call the wolves 
and the coyotes sca- 
venging among them. 
Three times in modern 
history, Mexico has 
turned over a new leaf: 
1810, independence; 
1860, reform; 1910, 
revolution. Neat, fifty- 
year packets—almost coinciding, curiously enough, with the ‘ great 
year’ of the ancient Mexicans, the fifty-two-year cycle when 
new fires were lighted to keep the old world turning. 

Each time the ink was scarcely dry on the page when the 
scavengers and coyotes took over. But each time some aspect 
of the new resolve was made firmer, more articulate. Iturbide 
might appoint himself emperor. Santa Ana, stumping histri- 
onically on his cork leg, might become both the pattern and 
caricature of the double-crossing caudillo, The aims of inde- 
pendence could never be entirely forgotten. There were enough 
selfless patriots like Valentin Gomez Farias and Lucas Alaman 
to lead the way to Benito Juarez and—with a deviation during 
the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz—to Francisco Madero, the first 
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revolution president, to Emiliano Zapata, the agrarian reformer; 
and finally to those young economists in the skyscraper. 

Let us take a glance back at the three new pages turned in 
history. We see how anachronistic it is to think of the 1910 
revolution as Marxist. Marx got a look-in later, in the nineteen- 
twenties and nineteen-thirties, it is true. But the aims of 1910 
were strictly to the letter the aims of a century earlier, and they 
were formulated five years before Marx was born. They were 
formulated by José Maria Morelos, the Catholic priest and a 
pupil of the mystical padre Hidalgo, who sounded the first call 
to independence. Morelos was the more articulate, the shrewder, 
of the two men. He was a great guerrilla fighter, but he was 
betrayed by the Creole classes who wanted independence but on 
their own terms. He was unfrocked, 
anathematized, and put before the 
firing squad in 1815. 

Two years earlier, in his message 
to the Congress of Chilpancingo, 
Morelos had laid down the principles 
by which the new republic was to be 
ruled. Five principles: independence; 
land for the peasants; abolition of 
foreign monopolies, including mono- 
poly by the church; sovereignty resid- 
ing in the people; no slavery or caste 
distinction. ‘ America’, said Morelos 
—and we note that he spoke not of 
Mexico but of the whole continent— 
* America is declared independent of 
Spain or any other foreign power’. 
That was the primary, overriding 
declaration. Its abiding force was 
proved by the tragic fate of Maxi- 
milian, when the shots of the firing 
squad declared that if Mexico were to 
make any mistakes in future, they 
must be her own. Sovereignty was 
proved again in 1913, when the 
United States Ambassador Henry Lane 
Wilson failed to impose his own naive 
plan upon the Mexican revolution. It 
was proved at Veracruz in 1914, with 
the lives of 200 Mexican soldiers and 
twenty-one American marines. 

Nevertheless, there are still today 
certain dangers threatening Mexico’s effective independence. The 
intellectuals of the left wing have one of their strongest arguments 
when they stress the threat to national sovereignty of overwhelm- 
ing economic dependence on foreign powers, and especially—for 
obvious geographical reasons—on the United States. Mexico is 
tied by dependence upon export of raw materials, and also by 
foreign loans. Her public debt stood at about £357,000,000 in 
1960. It had almost doubled in five years. 

What is the way out? In‘ nationalizing electricity? Cutting 
down luxury imports such as high-powered cars? Insisting upon 
51 per cent. Mexican ownership of industry? Mexicanizing 
mining? ‘ Mexicanization’ has become a favourite word with 
some Ministers. It sounds very modern, but a flash-back to 
Morelos shows that 150 years ago the only foreigners who were 
to be tolerated were ‘skilled mechanics capable of giving 
instruction’. Official speeches today still keep the foreigner 
politely but firmly in his place. Foreign aid in any form is 
welcome provided it helps the national effort, provided it fits 
in with Mexico’s plans, provided Mexicans benefit. 

In an economy moving toward full development, much more 
control by government is thought to be justified than would be 
so in fully industrialized countries, Laissez-faire trade, the 
economists feel, would be leaving the door wide open for the 
wolves and coyotes. Hence the blurring of the line between 
private enterprise and public utilities which—for opposite reasons 
—annoys both left and right and keeps foreigners guessing. Steel, 
fertilizers, chemicals, maize, newsprint: these are just some of 
the things that are partly in government hands, besides petroleum 
and electricity, and public utilities such as roads and railways. 

But it is evident that nationalism and nationalization can only 
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be a panacea, that true economic independence will come when 
both the quality and the quantity of production is raised. This 
means improved technology. Technology is the key word on 
Mexico’s newest ‘ new leaf’, which is due to be written on just 
about now if the fifty-year pattérn is to continue. If industrial 
development is to be genuinely Mexican, technology is needed. 
For lack of it, too, the agrarian reform, which looked so pretty 
on paper, has been sadly disappointing in result. ; 

We can turn back to Morelos. ‘All the large estates whose 
cultivated area exceeds two square leagues should be rendered 
useless’, he told his officers, ‘ because efficient agriculture con- 
sists in having many individuals cultivating small plots which 
they can care for by their labour and industry’. As a land 
reformer, Morelos was premature. 
Benito Juarez tried again. So did 
Lazaro Cardenas, that even-tempered, 
gentle-voiced, mild-eyed President 
whom Calles—so disastrously for him- 
self and yet so understandably—mis- 
took for a puppet. Cardenas has 
publicly admitted that the collective 
farms he set up, and which were begun 
with idealistic enthusiasm, have fallen 
a victim to apathy. True, most of 
the largest estates have by now been 
broken up and returned to the peasant 
farmers in the shape of the so-called 
ejido landstrips. But at a price: the 
Director of the National School of 
Agriculture has said categorically that 
the ejidatarios—the peasant farmers— 
feel poorer today than when they pos- 
sessed nothing and were mere journey- 
men. The reason? They work aban- 
doned, ignorant of modern techniques, 
wasting their health in pagan super- 
stitions (I am quoting the director’s 
own words), fruit of ‘their long life 
of abjectness, servitude, ignominy’. 
Land reform, by this authoritative 
testimony, has been achieved in the : 
letter; not yet in the spirit. The 
missing element is knowledge, edu- 
cation of the peasant, diffusion of 
techniques. 

But perhaps the most fundamental tenet of the revolution is the 
third principle of Morelos: that sovereignty must reside in the 
people and be exercised by them through elected representatives. 


=. 


. Here we come to an extraordinary phenomenon, unique among 


modern political parties—certainly in Latin America—the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional, the Institutional Revolutionary Party, 
or PRI. There is simply no other party worth voting for today, 


most Mexicans will agree. It is only questionable whether PRI 


is a political party at all. It is so all-embracing that only frank 
communists on the one hand, and the most extreme right on the 
other, are outside its ranks. Throughout thirty-five years or so of 
life, under various names, PRI has been training men for govern- 
ment. Call it an establishment, an academy, if you like. It has 
created a trained body of men who can now begin to make avail- 
able to the Mexican people the benefits of twentieth-century 
skills. — 
Criticism of PRI is stringent, but a large proportion of it comes 
from within its ranks. Nepotism, graft, sloth: only attend a party — 
congress and you will see delegates from all the States (you cam 
tell where they come from by the different shapes of sombrero) == 
cheering gleefully as they savour these invectives. If there is going 
to be a dual-party or a tri-party system in Mexico, it will probably = 
be by mitosis from the parent PRE. It might possibly come, for = 
instance, from General Cardenas. He has been careful, since he 


especially. People wonder what it all means. Will he break away — 
from PRI, originally the creation of Calles and himself? Will he 
form a new left-wing party? He says not, but some people say 
would be a good thing, because it would take from ag 
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most powerful weapon. Anti-government sentiment would be 

canalized—legalized, so to speak. 

Whatever Cardenas does, PRI has by now acquired a jimminy- 
cricket conscience both within it and outside. One cannot leave 
out of account, for instance, the new communist fortnightly, 
Politica, even though it is abject enough to base its style on well- 
known right-wing magazines published in the United States— 
which Politica is supposed to scorn. Mention of Politica, too 
brings up the debatable question of whether or not there is a 
free press. The fact that Politica manages to survive is part of 
an answer. On the other hand, Cardenas accused the national 
dailies of boycotting his hemisphere peace conference held in 
March. If foreign powers afraid of communist influence were 
behind this boycott, they were putting a weapon into left-wing 
hands which even moderate Mexicans deplore. 

In the country where a large percentage of the population is 
still politically uninformed, a free press is difficult to achieve, and 
total freedom—especially on radio and television—might well 
defeat its object. The headlines of the dailies may underplay 
Mexico’s deficiencies. They may boast of the new roads and rail- 
ways, of oil and gas ducts, housing estates, hydro-electric schemes, 
new industrial cities built not in years but in months. These 
technical advances are so vital that pride in them is justified even 
if it is usually couched in the language of official handouts. 

At the centre of the technical advance are the Cabinet ministers, 
most of them chosen for their specialized knowledge; and also 
the heads of such departments of state as the petroleum agency 
and the government financing organism, Nacional Financiera. 
Behind them -is Congress, once no more than the President’s 
yes-man. Now there is debate, so unexpected that it has been 
causing exaggerated repercussions. When somebody in the United 
States Congress, for instance, advised Mexico to break relations 
with Cuba, Mexico did not call it interference. But when a 
Mexican congressmen spoke his own private mind in favour of 
Castro, Mexico’s Ambassador in Washington was asked to explain. 
Even anti-Castro Mexicans remark on the anomaly. 

But if parliamentary principles are penetrating Congress, it is 
different with the governments of Mexico’s twenty-nine States. 
Protests in the press, in large type, suggest that many are ruled 
still by caciques on the principle of the medieval barons of Europe, 
Elections to the House of Representatives are due in July, and 
then we shall see whether public opinion against the old-fashioned 
Ways of some provincial politicians is having any effect. 

_ Mounting criticism, says the government, whether in province 
or capital, exists today precisely because of the schools. and 
technical colleges built by the government twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. The importance of education in the national budget is 
of the legacies from Morelos, stemming from his belief 
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that slavery and caste distinctions must go. That they 
cannot be abolished unless the population can firse read 
and write: this has been the tenet of the revolution. 
Therefore today, in the hinterland of Chiapas, we find 
Indian boys still dressed in chamarras and caites— 
blankets and sandals—but conscientiously shaping their 
copperplate, playing basket-ball under the eye of teachers 
whose parents were illiterate. We have business men 
donating money, land, and buildings to technical insti- 
tutes. We have a National University housed in an 
autonomous, flashy, mosaic-bespattered modern city, 
swollen to 68,000 students who pay under £6 a year for 
their instruction. 

Whether this gift—for it is almost a gift—of higher 
education is as good a thing as it seemed ten years ago 
is in doubt. The Government, says Dr. Ignacio Chavez, 
the new Rector, ‘can rejoice at the increase in numbers 
reaching higher education levels, but it must also be 
alarmed by the plethora that stifles and threatens to 
transform individual education into education of masses, 
impersonal, technified, antihuman’. He has announced 
that popular faculties such as medicine, economics and 
architecture are overcrowded and no more students can 
be accepted. This may be the beginning of selection of 
making university education not the right of revolution 
but the privilege of talent. 

Education without distinction of caste or colour has had 
one side-effect. It has brought the Indianness of Mexico into pro- 
minence. Benito Juarez, hook-nosed Zatopec, who presides over 
every Mexican schoolroom together with the insurgent priest 
Hidalgo, is the prototype of today’s Mexican. It is chic to look like 
a low relief from Palenque, a frieze from Bonampak. It is educated 
to pay respect to the goddess Coatlicue. Nor is it at all un- 
Mexican to light a candle to the Virgin of Guadalupe for she is 
the brown—the Indian—Virgin. 

The priest Morelos never wrote persecution of the Church into 
his principles. What he wanted was the abolition of regular 
church orders. Active persecution of the clergy did not come until 
much later; and if the stringent laws of President Calles can be 
considered a revolutionary necessity—which is highly doubtful— 
then certainly on this issue the revolution has failed. Churches are 
open; Mexico has a Cardinal, the first in her history. Modern 
Mexican architecture is at its finest in churches. Bus drivers hang 
religious tokens—hopefully, considering the helter-skelter traffic 
—above the steering wheel together with baby’s first shoe, And 
President Lopez Mateos has said there is no inherent contra- 
diction between religion and revolution. 

To see that Mexico’s revolution has made mistakes, we need 
only tramp the eroded hills where peasants have sown and reaped 
and felled the trees, to sow ever further afield. To realize that 
the revolution has achieved much, it is enough to stray off the 
tourist highways into villages where time stopped several hundred 
years ago, where blindfold nags thrash the rachitic wheat; and 
then to look at the new middle classes taking their picnics out on 
a Sunday, their girls—in naughty red slacks—on the pillion; 
transistor sets giving the football results; the children playing 
with model jets and model telephones. 

Somewhere between the housing estates and the adobe villages 
the coyotes still prowl. But Mexico is very different from what it 
was even ten years ago. It is no longer epitomized by a peasant 
wrapped in a blanket; its symbol now is Mario Moreno, 
Cantinflas, the little garrulous Mexican with trousers low on his 
hips and with a Spanish several removes from Castile, whose 
dream is a high-heeled lady love and a suburban cottage. 

But perhaps, still more, the modern Mexico is that other little 
man of the cartoonist, Abel Quezada, who, by mocking rather 
kindly at graft and cant and shady politicians and sloppy police, 
has begun to put them all on their toes —Third Programme 


The Art of the Conquistadors by Francois Cali (Thames and 
Hudson, £3 10s.) is an account of the conquest by the Spanish and 
Portuguese hidalgos of the primitive peoples of Latin America and 
of the mingling of religious and artistic styles which resulted. The 
book is lavishly illustrated with photographs by Francois Hebert- 
Stevens and Claude Arthaud. 
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A Fund of Anecdotes 


6 OU ought to go to Bath again for a few weeks, at 
this season. It will set you up for the rest of your 
life ’. That was how a young cavalry officer wrote to 
a friend one day late in March, 1781. But the same 

opinion might well have been included in other letters written at 

almost any time in the last 2,000 years, since the time in fact when 
the Celts first discovered the existence at Bath of hot mineral 


‘springs with healing powers and the Romans joined with them in 


worshipping Sul, the tutelary goddess of the springs who became 
the Roman Sulis Minerva. Like many other non-industrial towns 
in England Bath has a heyday in the past that seems to over- 
shadow its present existence and can lead a modern visitor such 
as Mr. Alistair Cooke to speak in our columns today of the city’s 
“old glory’. Bath’s particular heyday was in the late eighteenth 
century, and the colour and vigour of that epoch have been 
preserved forever in the caricatures of Thomas Rowlandson, in 
the plays of Sheridan or the novels of Smollett and Jane Austen, 
and in the splendid Georgian architecture of Bath, so much of 
which did survive—miraculously—the air raids of 1941. 

Like other watering-places Bath has attracted its fair share of 
satire and anecdote. ‘Here we have ministers of state, judges, 
generals, bishops, projectors, philosophers, wits, poets, players, 
chemists, fiddlers, and buffoons ’, says a character in Smollett’s 
novel Humphry Clinker and he declares later that there ‘ is always 
a great shew of the clergy at Bath; none of your thin, hectic 
figures, exhausted with abstinence and hard study; . . . but great 
overgrown dignitaries and rectors, with gouty ankles . . . the em- 
blems of sloth and indigestion’. ‘The worst of Bath’, says Sir 
Walter Elliot in Persuasion, ‘ was the number of its plain women. 
He did not mean to say that there were no pretty women, but the 
number of the plain was out of all proportion. He had frequently 
observed, as he walked, that one handsome face would be followed 
by thirty, or five and thirty frights ’, Yet all these jokes are part 
of the colour of a rich period of culture and the prosperity of a 
city which a century and a half ago was the eighth largest in 
England and where for the time being all was ‘ gaiety, good- 


humour, and diversion’. Today the world has changed and Bath - 


has been left far behind by the towns of the industrial north, 
while the jokes tend to be about life in Manchester or Leeds. 

Yet Bath remains a thriving city, still as popular as ever as a 
resort for visitors, and with a pride in itself shown, as Mr. Cooke 
has noticed, by the care with which its buildings are now looked 
after. Bath is still a meeting place for friends whose conversation 
in the coffee-houses may well scintillate as much as ever. It is just 
bad luck that the leisured arts of writing letters and relating the 
details of so much triviality with such relish have been swept away 
by the pressures of life at a twentieth-century pace. But if the 
portrait of a unique society is no longer discoverable through the 
kind of books and memoirs that make the Bath of yesterday come 
alive, the portrait of a much wider society, of men and women 
in all walks of life and their conversation, is today available 
through the medium of broadcasting. A fund of anecdotes and 
personal glimpses of character is continuously being gathered into 
sound and television programmes. Some examples appear on 
another page in part of a talk by Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. 
Others by her and by such entertaining talkers as Lady Milner 
and J. J. Mallon are available in the collection of sound archives 
held by the B.B.C. 


minority nationalities. The first requirement was that 2 


tion ’ should be in harmony with Marxism. 


What They Are Seyi 


‘Imperialist plots’ and Kuwait 

GENERAL KASSEM’S CLAIM that Kuwait formed ‘an indivisible ke 
part of Iraq’ was supported by an almost continuous flow of 3 
songs, plays, talks, features, slogans, and messages from Baghdad 
radio. Its home service said that when ‘imperialism’ granted 
‘independence’ to Kuwait, General Kassem had everything 
planned.. Asked at the press conference in which he made the 

claim whether he had communicated his views to the other Arab 

states, General Kassem said he would send memoranda to them 

and all the states of the world ‘tomorrow’. Baghdad radio was 

not heard to give details of foreign comment unfriendly to Iraq 

or to mention British naval movements and Arab diplomatic 

activity. But it accused the United Arab Republic of being on the 

side of the ‘ imperialists ’ because it did not support Iraq. 

Cairo press and radio, on the other hand, said General Kassem 
was playing into the hands of the ‘ imperialists ’ since his threat 
to annex Kuwait would force the Ruler to seek British help. 
Al-Akhbar called the Iraqi move ‘ greedy and expansionist’, A 
U.A. R. government spokesman distinguished between the ‘ Euro- 
pean’ pattern of unity, which admitted the concept of annexation, 
and the U.A.R.’s idea of Pan-Arab unity ‘ based on free choice ” 

Soviet comment, cautious at first, tended to sit on the fence 
between Kuwait and Iraq, but warned the Arabs not to let 
‘Western imperialism’ exploit the issue. Mr, Chou En-lai sent : 
the Ruler of Kuwait congratulations on independence ten days 
after the event and four days after General Kassem’s claim. 

Pravda recalled a speech by Archbishop Makarios during his 
recent visit to Cairo, in which, it was said, he ‘ spoke of the 
right of the Republic of Cyprus to exercise sovereignty over the 
whole territory of the island, letting it be understood that the ~ 
British could not have unrestricted mastery over their military 
bases; and said that Cypriots would never allow these bases to 
be used for an attack on the Arab countries’. Pravda called 
these ‘ sensible statements ’, but praised even more the communist 
‘ Pan-Cypriot Committee of Fighters for Peace ’, which demanded 
“the earliest possible liquidation of these same bases ’. 

The possibility of negotiations over Berlin was the subject 
of much Western comment. The New York Daily News was 
flatly opposed to any negotiation. The Washington Post said that, 
on paper, Mr. Khrushchev and President Kennedy were in agree- 
ment about freedom, independence, and self-government for 
Berlin. But agreement on words was not enough. The German 
Social Democrats had won the last free elections throughout 
Berlin. But their representatives were expelled from East Berlin, 
under Soviet auspices, and another government was set up. No 
Soviet authority, said The Washington Post, had yet admitted 
that this was not the exercise of self-government. The New York 
Herald-Tribune thought Berlin was no longer a convenient instru- 
ment for communist trouble-making, but something which deeply 
involved Mr. Khrushchev’s own position and power. It went on: 

This makes the Berlin question more dangerous, but it also 
makes any negotiation of it more real, for true negotiation can 
only exist when both sides have something real at stake. It 
follows that the immediate problem is to find out what both 
sides agree is negotiable. = 

On the other hand Die Welt in the Federal German Republic 
thought there was at last a realization in the West that any change 
in West Berlin, however slight, would strike at a vital nerve. ee 

Literature in the communist world has recently come under 
fire. Sofia home service broadcast an article condemning the ‘dis- __ 
quieting complacency, superficiality, and craftsmanship alone” 
evident in Bulgarian publications. Criticism, it was said, had 
proved incapable of reversing this trend and ‘Marxist-Leninist : 
profundity ’ in theoretical discussions was declining. Meanwhile ~ - 
Peking reported that China’s Literary Research Institute had laid . 
down rules for those compiling histories of the literature 


should be ‘ objective’ and ‘accurate’; the second, that ‘ 
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Did You Hear That? 


GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 


‘IN MY TEENS I was always meeting interesting people’, said 
BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON, in a talk in the Home Service. 
‘My mother was a witty talker. She used to do the talking to 
these people and I used to stand and listen, and drink it all in. 
When I was just short of sixteen, 
and a schoolgirl, we went for the 
summer to stay with John Ruskin at 
Brantwood on Lake Coniston. His 
cousin, Joan Ruskin Severn, and her 
husband and several children lived 
with him, and Joan kept house for 
him. This was about four years be- 
fore Ruskin’s death. He was, as a 
matter of fact, only seventy-seven, 
but he looked more because he was 
frail and pale. He used to sit all day, 
and the family gravitated round him 
and regarded him as a household 
god. He used to sit, when it was wet, 
in his study which had a big window 
opening across the lake, with a view 
of the mountain opposite called the 
“Old Man”. The whole room was 
entirely filled with Turners which he 
had collected, all the way round the 
walls, so that if it were dark and 
misty outside he was still sur- 
rounded with glow and beauty. Then 
when it was a fine day he used to 
take a large white umbrella, and in 
his pale grey suit he would toddle 
down the garden, and sit on a bench, 
looking again over the lake. 

‘Then there was Henry James. 
He was a special friend of all the 
Forbes-Robertsons. My parents knew 
America very well, and that made 
an added bond. He was a handsome, 
rather heavily built, not very tall 
man, highly strung and nervous. He 
found it difficult to say what he 
wanted to say because he had to have the exact 
word. A famous example of that is that if he 
wanted to tell how he rang the bell at some- 
body’s door and out came a dog, he said: “ The 
door opened and something emerged, something 
canine, something black ”’. 

‘I have two striking memories of him, the one 
being the antithesis of the other. One day we 
were all coming away from a tea party where 
he had been, and I was following behind him. I 
noticed that he was pounding the pavement with 
his feet and twirling his walking-stick in the air 
with great force, and I thought, “ Oh dear me, 
what nervous tension. He doesn’t seem to be able 
to relax at all”. A little while later I went to tea 
with an American woman, who had a baby 
about two or three weeks old. I was ushered 
into the drawing-room: on one side of the fire 
sat my hostess, and on the other side sat Henry James with the 
infant on his lap, perfectly happy and perfectly calm, absolutely 
contrasted in every way from his usual tense, nervous feeling. 

* During my teens we were constantly meeting Bernard Shaw, 
then a dramatic critic. He was, as everybody knows, engaging and 
naughty and loved passionately to talk about himself; but he was 
capable of great generosity in referring to other people whose 
work he admired. On one occasion he was rehearsing Caesar and 
Cleopatra with my uncle Forbes-Robertson for whom he had 
written the play. My uncle one day spoke for the first time at 


From “ Anthony 


John Ruskin at Brantwood (1885), and, below, Betty Sheldon, 
who became Anthony Hope’s wife 


Hope and ‘Bis Books 2 
by Sir Charles Mallet (Hutchinson) 


rehearsal the wonderful speech in the first Act which Caesar 
addresses to the Sphinx. And Shaw said: “ Splendid Johnston! 
Magnificent! Do it like that on the first night and you will never 
have to play Hamlet again as long as you live! ” 

“There were two men whom I knew at that time who had 
unusual romances. One was Anthony 
Hope, famous for The Prisoner of 
Zenda, and the other was an artist 
called Bernard Partridge, who was 
the cartoonist of Punch. Bernard 
Partridge drawing these cartoons for 
Punch always made the figure of 
Peace or the figure of Britannia a 
very beautiful young woman, rather 
big with wide cheek-bones and large, 
wide eyes. There was a young 
woman going about in London who 
looked like that, and people used, 
when they met her, to look at her 
and say: “Oh, you’ve been sitting 
to Bernard Partridge ”. “ No ”, said 
she, “I never met him in my life ”. 
And then one day they did meet, 
and instantly he fell flat, they got 
married, and lived happily ever 
after. 

* Anthony Hope also created a type 
in his book The Prisoner of Zenda 
and the sequel—Princess Flavia. She 
was very tall with a pale face, long 
neck, and masses of bright-red hair. 
He had never met such a person, but 
she was his ideal. Later, an American 
actress called Suzanne Sheldon 
brought to London her young sister 
Betty. They came from Vermont in 
New England. Her young sister was 
very tall, she had a long neck, a pale 
face, masses of red hair, which she 
wore in a pigtail hanging down to 
the back of her knees. Suzanne 
Sheldon introduced her to Anthony 
Hope, he fell flat, they got married, and lived 
happily ever after ’. 


DRIVING THE GOLDEN BLOWPIPE 
‘From Gemas in Malaya to Tumpat is 327 
miles of single-metre-gauge railway through 
swamp and rain forest’, said D. C. Cart- 
WRIGHT in the programme ‘ On Railways ’ (Net- 
work Three). ‘I was on an all-class train which 
follows the route three times a week, the Sem- 
pitan Emas, the Golden Blowpipe, and we were 
scheduled to cover the journey in thirteen hours 
at a brisk average speed of 25 m.p.h. The loco- 
motive, a 1946 North British Pacific, had been 
with the train since the 5.20 a.m. start from 
Gemas. I joined at Kuala Lipis where thé crews 
are changed. 

‘We jolted and pitched along at 40 m.p.h., which was the 
maximum speed allowed over the entire East Coast line, I thought 
it was unfortunate, with a 400-ton train, to have to attack a long 
hill of 1 in 100 at 40 m.p.h. I could see the heat rippling up 
from the road bed beyond the boiler end. Mr. Boulvielld, the 
Eurasian driver, stood up and tugged the pull-out throttle to 
make sure it was wide open. The boiler pressure was 245 Ib., not 
quite blowing off. In fact throughout the trip the safety valve 
never lifted. One of the two live steam injectors sang away. The 
Indian first fireman increased the oil feed to the fire and craned 
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his neck to watch the thickening haze shoot out of the tall 
chimney in odd bursts. The Malay second fireman blew down the 
gauge glass. The water showed two-thirds up the glass. 

“By this time the whole train was on the bank, and Mr. 
Boudvielld seized the chance now that the engine was working 
hard and ordered the two firemen to clean the boiler tubes. He 
wound the engine into full forward gear while the second fire- 
man bailed ten scoops of sand into the fire with an old marma- 
lade tin. The haze of smoke instantly became an enormous 
sooty cloud which lay heavily over the coaches and spread slowly 
through the tree-tops. Then the driver wound the reverser 
back to 35 per cent. 

‘The pressure had fallen to 200 Ib.; the speed was down to 
24 m.p.h. I climbed down the steps to see the rods rising and 
falling under the running board, and, now and then, ahead of the 
engine I could see uneven places in the track, Then one wheel 
after another dropped into the hole and climbed out again and 
the steps swayed violently. New brake blocks, which had been 
fitted the night before in Gemas, clanked against the driving- 
wheel tyres. 

«« What’s the matter with her? ”, I bellowed. 

‘“Teaky piston rings! ” answered the driver. Every beat of the 
exhaust was pulling fiercely at the fire, and the pressure was still 
dropping. He looked back down the train, and after some thought 
he pushed the palm of his hand away from him as a sign to slam 
the injector shut. Almost immediately 
the pressure began to rise, and he ad- 
vanced the cut-off to 40 per cent. Very 
soon, we caught each other watching the 
water level falling in the boiler gauge 
glass. Now we were down to 15 m.p.h. 
There was a heavy knock from the trailing 
axle-boxes. The water was only half an 
inch from the bottom of the glass. It was 
beginning to seem a very long hill indeed. 

‘At last the track straightened out, 
and steepened to 1 in 90. Cutting walls 
rose up; the tunnel came in sight. It was 
only a short tunnel. One could see how 
the single track dipped beyond the top 
of the hill. Things began to happen all 
at once: Muttusamy opened the blower 
and cut down the fuel; Hussein blew a 
long blast on the Caledonian-type hooter, 
started the generator, and switched on 
the headlight and the four cab lights. 
As we plunged into the tunnel the 
driver opened the sanding valve. Sud- 
denly my eyes began to smart as the 
cab filled with exhaust fumes. Just as 
we emerged cautiously into the sunlight, 
in fact as soon as half his train was on 
the down-gradient, the driver pushed the 
throttle shut and set the reverser in mid- 
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gear. I also saw that as the engine tipped over the top of the hill 
the water in the glass had gone right out of sight. At the same 
time Muttusamy started one injector. 

‘Mr. Boudvielld roared “ Both! Both! ”, as loudly as a well- 
mannered Malayan Eurasian can roar; while he looked ahead, 
and prepared to ease his train down the tortuous track. We 
gathered speed, as both injectors worked hard to fill the boiler 
again. Beyond the smoke-box the track would suddenly swing out 
of sight, and the locomotive would hunt her way round with 
alarming jerks. Just as abruptly, the rails would reappear, curving 
away to the right, dive into another short tunnel and jump out 
over a high bridge not much wider than the track. 

“So we made our way down towards the coastal plain. The 
worst was over. We caught glimpses of the wild headwaters of the 
Kelantan River which we were going to follow for seventy miles 
down the rice fields, and at last passed the Siamese temple and 
reached the little terminus station of Tumpat, where the South 
China Sea washes gently by the fishing boats almost up to the 
buffer stops ’. 


A STATELY HOME IN YORKSHIRE 
‘ Beningbrough Hall, once the home of the Earl and Countess of 
Chesterfield, has recently been added to the list of stately homes 
that can be visited by the public’, said JOHN BurRNs, of the 
B.B.C.’s North Region staff, in ‘ The 
Eye-witness’ (Home Service). It is in 
the parish of Beningbrough but stands 
nearer the quiet, picture-book village of 
Newton-on-Ouse. In fact the big iron 
gates by the old lodge block the end of 
the main street of the village. 

‘ One enters through these gates, hung 
now with the plaque of the National 
Trust, and proceeds along a narrow road, 
past sheep and the grazing cattle from 
* the home farm, for almost a mile, then 
} past a skating pond and through more 
gates into the courtyard of the Hall. 

‘It is a large house of red brick with 
stone dressings. The present Hall, built 
in about 1716, replaced an older build- 
ing. Indeed it is almost an architectural 
serial: the facade is Georgian, the first 
two floors Queen Anne, and some other 
parts Tudor. 

‘ There is a finely decorated and carved 
square entrance hall with a wide stair- 
case, supported only by the wall, and 
hung with portraits of Nunburnholmes 
and Chesterfields. The drawing-rooms 
are panelled in pine or deal, and are 
striking for their bare ray eg and the 
artistry of the surrounding lime carvings’, 
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By LORD 
A postscript to Lord Birkett’s talks on ‘ Great Advocates’, printed 
in THE LISTENER of April 27, May 4, 11, and 25, Fune 15 and 29 


~T must seem strange, and indeed wrong, to the ordinary 

citizen that a man of honour and integrity, and usually of 

great gifts, should defend a man that he must know in 

his heart to be guilty of the crime with which he is charged, 

and to be paid for doing so. Put starkly, the charge against 

the advocate is: that he cannot possibly be sincere or indeed 

honest in the conduct of his profession; for the ordinary citizen 

only espouses some particular cause because he believes in it, 

but the advocate espouses a cause because he is paid to do 
so, whether he believes in it or not. 


Declining a Case 

I do not think it is a sufficient answer to say that, theoretically 
at least, the advocate has no choice in the kind of case he 
will take up.. In practice, if there are good reasons why an 
advocate should not undertake a certain case he can easily 
decline it. But, as Erskine so eloquently said: 

If the advocate refuses to defend from what he may think 
of the charge or the defence, he assumes the character of the 
judge . . . and puts the heavy influence of perhaps a mistaken 
opinion into the scale against the accused, in whose favour, the 
benevolent principles of English Law makes all presumptions, 
and which commands the very judge to be his counsel. 

The plain truth is that when the advocate is pleading in 
any case, he is not stating his own view, and indeed has no 
right whatever to do so. He is bound by strict rules of conduct, 
and an equally strict code of honour, expressly designed to allow 
him to discharge his duty in the administration of justice without 
being false to himself or to his conscience and without failing 
in his duty to the community in which he lives. The function 
of the advocate is to present one side of the case with all 
the skill he possesses, so that the judge, or the judge and 
jury, can compare his presentation with that of the counsel on 
the other side and then decide, after full investigation, where 
the truth lies. In a criminal case many people suppose that 
an advocate who is prosecuting in a case of murder is trying 
to get the accused convicted at all costs. But the duty of prosecut- 
ing counsel is to act as a Minister of Justice in the fullest sense. 
He must make sure that the evidence is relevant and admissible, 
and is presented without bias. He must also make sure that 
the evidence in favour of the prisoner is before the court, and 
is given the same prominence and emphasis as the evidence 
tendered to show his guilt. And he will never omit to tell the 
jury that the duty of the prosecution is to prove the case against 
the accused beyond all reasonable doubt. 


Watching in the Interests of the Accused 

The duty of the advocate who shoulders the heavy burden of 
defending the prisoner on this gravest of all charges is to devote 
himself completely to his task whatever he himself may think 
of the charges, and to lay aside every other duty, so that 
he may watch constantly in the interests of the accused, and 
say for him all that he would wish to say for himself, were 
he able to do so. The purpose of this procedure in English 
law is not that a guilty person shall escape, but to make certain, 
so far as human fallibility can do it, that no innocent person 
shall suffer. While human nature remains what it is, juries will 
acquit against the weight of the evidence, but they will not 


convict against the weight of the evidence, whatever the nature 
_____ of the advocacy for the prosecution. 
ie in 


the famous case of William Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, 
ged with murder, his counsel was Mr. Serjeant Shee, after- 
s Mr. Justice Shee. In addressing the jury, the learned 
eant said: 
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I begin Palmer’s defence and say in all sincerity that I have 
an entire conviction of his innocence. 


The case was being tried at the Old Bailey before three judges, 
and I have always been surprised that Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell, who presided, did not intervene at once to rebuke so 
outrageous a departure from the long tradition. But Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, the Attorney-General, who prosecuted, said to the 
jury when he addressed them: 


Gentlemen, you have heard from my learned friend, the un- 
usual, and I think I may say, the unprecedented assurance of his 
conviction of his client’s innocence. I can only say that I think it 
would have been better if my learned friend had abstained from 
so strange a declaration. What would he think of me, if, imitating 
his example, I at this moment stated to you on my honour, as 
he did, what is my conviction from a conscientious consideration 
of this case. The best rebuke which I can administer is to abstain 
from imitating so dangerous an example. 


And when Lord Campbell summed-up to the jury, he said on 
this matter: 


I most strongly recommend to you that you should attend to 
everything Serjeant Shee said to you with the exception of his 
own private opinion. It is my duty to tell you that opinion ought 
not to be any ingredient in your verdict. It would be disastrous 
if a jury was led to believe that a prisoner is Not Guilty because 
his advocate expresses his perfect conviction of his innocence. 
And on the other hand, if an advocate withholds his opinion, 
the jury’may suppose that he is conscious of his client’s guilt; 
whereas it is the duty of the advocate to press his argument upon 
the jury, but not his opinion. 


Palmer was convicted and hanged, and there is good reason for 


thinking that he had committed other murders besides the one for 
which he was hanged. 


A Defence under Difficulties 

It must be admitted that there are times when the advocate is 
placed in great difficulty, when the plea to be made in the case 
conflicts violently either with his own knowledge or his own 
judgment of the situation. The case most often quoted is that of 
a brilliant Irishman named Charles Phillips, who had been called 
to the English Bar. In 1840 he was briefed to defend a Swiss 
man-servant named Courvoisier on a charge of murder. Cour- 
voisier was the personal servant of Lord William Russell and 
one morning Lord Russell was found horribly murdered in his 
bed. The motive of the murder was robbery, and, after investi- 
gation, the police arrested the man-servant and charged him with 
the murder. In the middle of the trial at the Old Bailey, when 
Phillips was conducting a brilliant defence, the prisoner asked to 
speak with him, and he then told Phillips that he had committed 
the murder, and added these most surprising words: ‘And now 
I rely on you to do the best you can to prove that I have not’. 
So distressed was Phillips that he consulted Baron Parke, who 
was taking no part in the case, but happened to be sitting by 
the side of the Lord Chief Justice who was presiding over the 
trial. When Baron Parke heard that the prisoner insisted on 
Phillips continuing to defend him, Parke told Phillips that his 
duty was to continue, and to use all fair arguments arising out of 
the evidence. But Phillips was obviously put into the greatest 
difficulty. His subsequent conduct brought the most violent 
criticism on his head, for it was said (falsely, I think) that he had 
suggested that the crime was committed by some other person. 
He said: 

But you will say to me, if-the prisoner did not do it, who 

did do it? Ask not me, a poor finite creature like yourselves, Ask 

the Prosecutor who did it. It is for him to tell you who did it; 

and until he shall have proved by the clearest evidence that it was 

the prisoner at the Bar, beware how you imbrue your hands in 

the blood of that young man. 
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The widespread public controversy which followed the execu- 
tion of Courvoisier showed the intense public interest in what are 
the duties of the advocate in the courts of law, and the manner 
in which he discharges them. Everybody was agreed that Phillips 
was not entitled to suggest that some other person had committed 
the crime, and that most emphatically he had no right whatever 
to declare his own conviction about the guilt of the accused. 


Circumstances Affecting Punishment 

Many people believe that this kind of situation frequently arises. 
I am sure it does not. On the occasions when a prisoner pleads 
Guilty, the advocate is entitled to plead in mitigation of sen- 
tence, and bring to the attention of the Court any circumstances 
that might affect the question of punishment or treatment. Boswell 
records Dr. Johnson as saying: 

A lawyer has no business with the justice or injustice of the 
cause which he undertakes, unless the client asks his opinion, and 
then he is bound to give it honestly. The justice or injustice of 
the cause is to be decided by the judge. . . . A lawyer is not to 
usurp the province of the jury or the judge and determine what 
shall be the effect of the evidence or the result of legal argument. 

. If lawyers were to undertake no such causes until they were 
sure that they were just, a man might be precluded altogether 
from a trial of his claim, though were it judicially examined it 
might be found a very just claim. 

The most important element in all advocacy is the proper use 
of attractive and persuasive speech; and this is not confined to the 
advocate in the courts of law; it is within the reach of all who 
aspire to influence their fellows in any walk of life, but the price 
to be paid is one of taking pains and exercising much patience. 
We have inherited a language ‘ malleable and pliant as Attic, 
dignified as Latin, dulcet as Italian, sonorous as Spanish’, as 
Quiller-Couch described it; and we have as part of our heritage 
a long and splendid tradition of great oratory. I can never read 
the famous tribute of Ben Jonson to the speaking of Francis 
Bacon without wishing that I could have heard him. Jonson said: 

His hearers could not cough or look aside from him without 
loss . . . No man had their affections more in his power. The 
fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make an 
end. 

Significantly enough, the reputation of some of our greatest 
orators rests on the reports of those who heard them and whose 
reports have been preserved. When Sheridan made his great 


‘ speech at the trial of Warren Hastings, Charles James Fox, 


Edmund Burke, and the younger Pitt, all of them great masters 
of English speech, acclaimed the speech as something phenomenal, 
Pitt saying that ‘it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient and 
modern times’. The speech can be read today, but nobody can 
hope to recapture the wonder and the glory of the spoken word 
which called forth the rapturous language of some of the greatest 
orators of their time. It is precisely this same element in great 
advocacy that is beyond analysis. When James Russell Lowell 
recalled the eloquence of the spoken word of Emerson, he said: 

Was never eye did see that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue, 

Was never mind did mind his grace 

That ever thought the travail long; 

But eyes and ears and every thought 

Were with his sweet perfections caught. 
It was the distinctive quality of personality that gave the com- 
pelling power to Emerson’s speaking, and all the great advocates 
I have known and all the great orators I have heard had this 
indispensable quality. The effect achieved depends on the 
character and quality of the speaker himself, the occasion on 
which he ‘speaks, the subject-matter of the speech, and the form 
in which the speech is cast, 


Enthralling Narrative from Dry Facts 

It is sometimes said that the whole art of advocacy consists in 
presentation. The late Lord Simon sometimes had to present to 
the court cases of great complexity and of great magnitude. I 
have frequently heard him transform what might have been, in 
other hands, a dry and fatiguing recitation of facts, into an 
enthralling narrative told with matchless skill, in language of 


the simplest and most lucid kind. Wore, gesture, knowledge, 
language, emotion—all go into the art of presentation; but it is 

not too much to say that all these things will fall short of their 

full effect if the presentation of the case is not, above all other 
things, orderly. Mr. Justice Maule, provoked by the confused, 

blundering way in which an advocate was presenting a 

bewildering array of facts to the jury, once said: 

Mr. Smith, do you not think by introducing a little order 
into your narrative, you might possibly render yourself a trifle 
more intelligible? It may be my fault that I cannot follow you— 
I know that my brain is getting a little dilapidated; but I should 
like to stipulate for some sort of order. There are plenty of them. j 
There is the chronological, the botanical, the metaphysical, the 
geographical, why even the alphabetical order would be better r 
than no order at all. 

Whatever the case and whatever the court, the first and vital 
thing is that the advocate shall know the case he desires to make 
with complete thoroughness. He must have a complete mastery 
of the facts and he must have the power to present them in the 
most attractive way. He must have a quick mind and an under- 
standing heart. He must acquire in some way an insight into 
human nature and a natural unforced sympathy with all sorts 
and conditions of men. Above all, he must have what I can only 
call an intuitive recognition of what the circumstances of the 
case require as it slowly unfolds itself before the court. 


Command of Language 

The other most important part of the advocate’s equipment is 
command of language. When Sir Winston Churchill was survey- 
ing what he called ‘ the dark wide field’ of the first year of the 
war in the House of Commons in 1940, he suddenly broke off 
a detailed account of the country’s defences and spoke the 
famous sentence about ‘so much being owed by so many to so 
few’, His words, so exquisite in their form, and so beautiful in 
their simplicity, voiced the feelings of millions of hearts so that 
the words have not merely gone into our common speech but they | 
will rank with the reputed saying of Pericles that ‘ of famous men 
the whole earth is the tomb’ and they will be quoted so long as 
the language lasts as one of the great sayings of the world. 

The advocate, then, must be a student of words; he must 
know something of their history, their sound, their meaning; their 
associations, and above all the use that has been: made of them 
by the great masters of the tongue. It is well if he knows the 
Bible in the Authorized Version, and if he has made the language 
of the book of Common Prayer his own. It is well, too, if he 
knows something of the great triumvirate Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Dryden, who did so much to mould and fashion the language 
we speak, and of writers like Swift, Sterne, and Defoe and the 
other great stylists. In the ordinary everyday affairs of life, even 
in casual conversation, the use of graceful and simple English 
is an accomplishment greatly to be desired: and how much more 
is it to be desired when the whole purpose of the advocate in 
the courts or outside the courts is to gain the ends he seeks by 
the impression he creates upon the particular tribunal before 


which he appears. Simplicity of speech, linked with the expres- 


sion of the deepest feelings of mankind, always had power to stir 
men’s blood in all ages of the world’s history. Mass 
For more than forty years I have been actively engaged in the rel! 
practice of the law, either as counsel or as judge, and during ete wa 
that time I have seen, I suppose, almost every kind of case in 
almost every kind of court and almost every kind of advocate — 
and judge. I am sure that when men and women are brought 
into the civil or criminal courts, for whatever reason, they ae a 
be able to turn for assistance, at what may be the critical mome! 
of their lives, to a trained body of advocates, independent a 
fearless, who are pledged to see that they are protected against 


quarter. The vocation of the advocate calls for the nicest sense 
of honour and for a complete devotion to the ideals of just 
and I believe it to be a lofty and necessary calling which is 
for the maintenance of that way of life in which we have 
to believe. To that great calling men and women might 
devote their greatest gifts and their highest powers as did th 
oot advocates whose fame I have been privileged to recall. 
—From a talk in theater 
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: Native Gods and Roman Imaces 


By J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


N a small museum in the west of England, in Gloucester, is 

one of the most significant and moving of all the sculptures 

of Roman Britain. It is a small, white, limestone head, 

apparently used as an architectural ornament, and of great 
interest because it must be one of the earliest 


bits of carving done in this country after Pre 


A.D. 43. 

It is the head of a young man, clean-shaven 
and with the hair combed forward after the 
mid-first-century A.D. manner, and may well 
bea portrait. From the three-dimensional 
structure of the skull and brow it is clear 
that the carver had seen and studied Roman 
portraits in the round, Classical representa- 
tional sculpture lies behind its general build. 
But in the treatment of its individual features 
this piece is utterly unlike contemporary 
Roman work. The heavy locks of hair are 
arranged in a decorative pattern on the fore- 


graved with a series of straight, groove-like 
lines. The ears are stylized, the nose is wedge- 
shaped, the mouth a lipless slit; and the eyes, 
with their enormous, bulging, lentoid balls, 
seem to dwarf the tapering, attenuated cheeks 
and chin. This man is looking inward, not 
at his surroundings; he is aloof, wrapt, not 
of this world, almost Romanesque in his 
spiritual intensity. His next of kin in ancient 
times are the bronze masks of warriors on a bucket found at 
Aylesford in Kent; that bucket is known to be a Celtic work 
dating from before the Roman conquest of this country; and 
there can be no doubt at all that the maker of the Gloucester 
head was a Celt, perhaps a Gaul, possibly a Briton. 

Much more familiar than the Gloucester head are the carvings 
from the temple of Sulis-Minerva, the goddess of the healing 
springs at Bath, and they are probably much later. As her name 
shows, Sulis-Minerva was partly Celt, partly Roman; and the 
sculptures on the pediment of her shrine reflect her dual lineage. 
The general scheme of the relief-work is Roman and so are most 
of its elements. 
There is a Medusa 
mask in the centre 
of a large, round 
shield, and this is 
upheld on_ either 
side by a flying 
Victory. Each of 
the lower corners 
of the triangle is 
filled by a_ sea- 
weed skirted Tri- 
ton, whose pronged, 
fishy’ tail, had 
it been preserved, 
would have coiled 
away neatly into 
the angle. The oak- 
wreaths on _ the 
shield are natural- 
istic and allude to 
the classical Min- 
erva’s birth from 
Jupiter; the owl, 
just to the right 
of the shield, is 


‘Medusa mask, probably second century A.D., 
from the pediment of the temple of Sulis-Minerva 
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Head of a man, first century A.D.; 
stone native work, from Gloucester 


meant to be her bird; and the helmet to the left is obviously 
also hers. 

But this particular helmet, with its floppy brim and its bonnet 
in the form of a whiskered otter, is no normal Roman one. Still 
less orthodox is the great fierce Medusa mask 
itself, when you compare it with those Medusas 
who scowl at us from shields in the Severan 
Forum at Lepcis Magna in North Africa— 
to take one of countless instances of classical 
Medusa masks from Mediterranean lands. The 
Bath Medusa has its head-wings and its snakes; 
but—and here comes in the most un-Roman 
feature—it is not a woman but a man, with 
the thick moustache and long flowing beard 
that immediately remind one of a water-god. 
In fact, the nearest parallel to it that I know 
is a water-god, at the other end of the Roman 
world, at Hatra in Mesopotamia. There, on 
the facade of the great central temple, is a 
male, snake-crowned Sea-Medusa in relief, 
not with a moustache, but with a seaweed beard 
sprouting from its chin, And, just as at Bath, 
so at Hatra, the Medusa was related to a deity 
who was only partly Roman and worshipped 
on the very outskirts of the Empire. The 
Bath and Hatra masks are even alike in the 
flat, linear, two-dimensional technique that 
their sculptors have employed—a technique 
that provides the greatest possible contrast 
to the rich, plastic, three-dimensional treatment of the Lepcis 


‘Medusas. 


The Gloucester head and the Bath pediment are superb illus- 
trations of what to me makes art in Roman 
Britain so exciting—the response of the 
Celtic artist to the challenge of the 
classical tradition. The Celtic artist 
had grasped the basic principles 
of naturalistic art and knew 
how to-represent men and 
animals as living beings, not 
as pure patterns. But he 
emphasized special fea- 
tures—the eyes, for in- 
stance, or the hair— 
simplified the facial 
forms, omitted de- 
tails; and so he 
could infuse into 
his work a solem- 
nity, and dignity, 
or a gripping, fiery 
ferocity, which im- 
mediately  distin- 
guish it from 
superficial copying 
of Graeco-Roman 
models. 

These qualities stand out particularly clearly in some heads of 
local gods from sites in northern Britain, on heads from Cor- 
bridge and Netherby, for instance; and even in the south, in 
the more sophisticated renderings by Celtic artists of Roman 
subjects, say Mercury or a river-deity, there are a directness of 
approach and an inner dynamism which vitalize the classical 
theme by interpreting it in a native idiom. This is especially true 
of the carvings that one sees in the museum at Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire. The Celtic artist did not hesitate, when taking 


Head of a river god, second or third century 
A.D.; stone, from Cirencester 
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over Graeco-Roman subjects, to introduce new elements to suit 
a local context. Medusa can become masculine; Minerva can wear 
a bear-skin hood in place of her usual helmet; and a Roman 
Emperor can sport an odd helmet shaped like a bowler hat and 
decorated with a human mask. Nearly always there is something 
lively, unexpected, and arresting. 

The Celtic artists who produced works of this kind in Britain 
after the Roman conquest were seeing things very differently from 
their predecessors. The late-La Téne art which flourished in this 
country for roughly two-and-a-half centuries before A.D. 43 was 
in the main abstract—pattern for its own sake. It is true that 
stylized human heads occasionally appeared, such as the masks 
on the Aylesford bucket, and very formal animals—ox-heads on 
bucket-ornaments or on ‘ fire-dogs’, for example. These were 
more or less in the round; they paved the way for the coming 
interest in representation; and the bucket-ornaments, at any rate, 
went on being made far into 
the Roman period. But the 
late-La Téne artist’s chief 
delight was in flowing, curl- 
ing scroll-designs, sometimes 
ending in tightly wound 
spirals, sometimes expanding 
into trumpet-shaped mouths. 
Such motifs were either in- 
laid’ or engraved in the flat, 
as on the backs of mirrors or 
on harness- ornaments, or 
worked in very low relief on 
shields, helmets, scabbards, 
torcs, and armlets. This was 
the art of an aristocracy, 
largely confined to an élite of 
kings and nobles, perfect of 
its kind, but limited in scope. 
The stimulus of Roman art 
and of classical ideas released 
in the Celtic artist new pos- 
sibilities and widened his 
horizons. 

What really brought that 
stimulus to Britain in the 
first place was not the coming 
of the legions but the Roman- 
izing tastes of the Belgic 
notables—and these tastes seem to have gathered a steady momen- 
tum from about A.D. 1 until the conquest. Those kings and chief- 
tains, whose forebears had arrived from northern Gaul and 
occupied south-east Britain from round about 75 to 50 B.c., were 
still completely free. There was no one to force upon them Roman 
fashions which they felt to be alien to their native instincts, And 
the most outstanding personality among these Romanizers, Cuno- 
belinus of Camulodunum, was, politically, bitterly opposed to 
Rome. He and his like did not lose their love of costly metal-work 
in the late-La Téne abstract style; that tradition held its own to 
the very end of British independence and was carried on, to some 
degree, beyond it. 

Yet they now began to cultivate a strong new interest alongside 
the old one. They imported, and sometimes carried with them to 
the grave, greatly prized works of Roman art—figured red-gloss 
pottery from central Italy; figured bronze vessels and bronze 
figurines of gods, men, and beasts from Italy and Gaul. Most 
remarkable of all are the’ coin-types which the kings were striking. 
It was not enough for them to choose for their types classical gods, 
heroes, personifications, and figures from mythology or Celtic 
deities, heroes, and warriors rendered in Roman guise. They had 
also to have their own heads and busts represented in a style that 
is almost identical with that of coin-portraits of contemporary 
Roman Emperors. Latin, too, was the language of their mints: 
their own names and those of their tribal capitals were inscribed 
on the dies in Latin forms. Where did they get their die-engravers 
from? Judging from the character and style of the designs, I 
should guess that they got most of them, not from Britain, but 
from southern Gaul, occasionally from Rome and Italy. As the 
spade has shown, the domestic habits of the Belgae, kings included, 


Genii Cucullaii, third century A.D.; stone, from Housesteads, Northumberland, 
on Hadrian’s Wall 
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lagged far behind their connoisseurship in artistic objects: their 
living-conditions were, in fact, squalid in the extreme and they 
had no towns, as the Romans understood them. But the coins in 
particular give us glimpses of the grandiose notions of those local 
British monarchs and of the extent of their foreign contacts. They 
help us to imagine the Belgic royal courts as little centres’ of 
cosmopolitan art and intellectual culture, where substantial sums 
(or their equivalents in kind) were handed out in payment for the 
services of artists from abroad. 

So the stage was already set for the scene which followed the 
conquest, for that fusion of artistic currents which produced such 
sculptural creations as the Gloucester head and the Bath Medusa 
pediment, when that conquest had taken place. For the craft of 
monumental carving was, like architecture, painting, and mosaic- 
work, a tremendous novelty brought by the Romans to their 
newly won British province. We have no works in stone or marble 

from Britain dating from 
before 43. That is what 
makes the mid-first-century 
A.D. date of a local Celtic 
carving like the Gloucester 
head so noteworthy. But from 
43 onwards an abundant 
stream of sculptures and of 
sculptors and masons flowed 
into this country. 
Some of those carvers were 
Romans or Italians, mostly 
attached to the occupying 
armies. Others came from 
still more distant parts, from 
the East; for example, a 
sculptor from Palmyra was 
certainly at work in the late- 
second or early-third century 
in northern Britain, where he 
carved, in the best Palmyrene 
style, a pair of tombstones 
found at South Shields: one 
of them, which has actually 
a Palmyrene inscription, was 
for the British wife of one 
of his own compatriots, who 
had settled in the province 
for business purposes. Many 
more sculptors would have come from Gaul. All would have set 
up workshops in this island and they presumably recruited a 
certain number of British pupils. And once the Roman way of life 
had become firmly rooted among the natives, the carvers, par- 
ticlarly those of Celtic race, turned to a task which had been going 
forward in Gaul for several generations, that of rendering Celtic 
deities in plastic form. 

Since the Celts of pre-Roman Gaul and Britain left no written 
records, we cannot tell to what extent the Roman conquest modi- 
fied their theology. We do not know how those Celts visualized 
their gods or whether they associated with them any of the 
attributes—that is, symbolic objects—which were depicted in 
Roman times; for they had virtually no representational religious 
art before they were drawn into the classical orbit. But we do 
know from ancient writers that the Romans recognized in many 
of the deities worshipped by their Celtic subjects the equivalents 
of their own. It was only natural, then, that when the Celtic gods 
and goddesses appeared in art they did so from the first in a 
basically Graeco-Roman dress, Or, to put it in another way, the 
language of Graeco-Roman cult-art was the only one available 
to Celtic religious artists. I should like to consider briefly, from 
a few examples, how they used that language and what sort of 
new expressions they introduced into it. 

Take two of the Roman deities most familiar in art in Roman 
Britain—Mars and Minerva. The reason for their presence in 
the military zones is self-evident. But what were they doing in 
their full martial panoply in the peaceful countryside of the south 
and west; on reliefs in Gloucestershire, for instance, far from the 
frontiers and their garrisons? They were there, not because the 
local populations looked on them as :war-gods, but because they 
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had become the accepted symbols of native divinities whose power 
warded off death, disease, and evil from humans, animals, and 

Ba” crops, and so bestowed fertility and well-being generally. The 
Italian war-god Mars was, after all, also a god of agriculture; 
and that was the aspect of him that the Romans equated with 
the male fertility-deity whom they found in Gaul and Britain. 
So they taught the Celtic artists to depict that deity in Mars’s 
outward shape. The same process worked in Minerva’s case. In 
Roman tomb-art she was conqueress of death and of the dangers 
that beset the soul; and so the Romans saw her in the great 
Celtic goddess of fertility and healing—which brings me back to 
what lies behind the Sulis-Minerva carvings. 

It looks to me as if the Celtic artists sometimes felt a little 
uneasy about borrowing the Roman forms, just as they were. 
Perhaps they wanted to make it clear that their gods were Roman 
with a difference. I have already described some of the things 
which show how they did this; and there are many other pieces 
that illustrate it. In Gloucestershire again—and that, for some 
reason, was an area specially thick with cults—you get a kind 
of by-form of Mars, armed, but bare-headed and with long, curly 
hair reaching to the shoulders. He appears either singly or in 
triplicate. ‘ 

This last point brings me to an interesting and quite un-Roman 
feature of Celtic religious art—the practice of representing pre- 
cisely the same deity three times over in the same picture. This 
was, it seems, regarded, somewhat naively, as a means whereby 
his or her maximum potency could be enlisted on the worshippers’ 
behalf. The cult of a triad. of mother-goddesses was widespread 
both in Britain and in northern Gaul, where they figure as a trio 
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in countless reliefs and statuettes. The cult of yet another Celtic 
personage in triple form was, so far as I can see, confined to 
Britain. That being was a godlet of healing, fertility, death, and 
after-life, known as the Genius Cucullatus, because he is always 
shown in art as enveloped in a thick cape or cloak, to which a 
hood or cucullus is attached; and only in works of Romano- 
British art is he triplicated. The muffling garments suggest the 
mysterious nature of his functions. Sometimes he holds the scroll . 
of secret lore; at other times he has'an egg, symbol of rebirth. 
Here, apart from using the representational style, the Celtic artist 
was producing something that had not been suggested to him 
by a standard Roman art-type; and my own belief is that this 
little Celtic deity furnished the Graeco-Roman pantheon with a 
quite new god—Telesphoros, the hooded child-companion of 
Aesculapius, the god of healing. For Telesphoros first appears in 
Roman art round about A.D. 10 on coins of Pergamon. And Per- 
gamon’s neighbour in Asia Minor was Galatia, which had a Celtic 
population throughout the imperial period. 

I have given a mere handful of examples, drawn from the great 
store of objects which illustrate the theme of the interchange of 
classical and Celtic in our province. Most of the pieces of sculp- 
ture and metal-work that I have referred to—and many more 
carvings, bronzes, and works of other kinds—are in the exhibition, 
‘ Art in Roman Britain’, at the Goldsmiths’ Hall in the City of 
London [open until July 22]. Meanwhile I hope that what I have 
said may indicate something of the interest and importance of the 
role played by art in Roman Britain in that world-wide cross- 
fertilization of peripheral and central stocks which was of the 
essence of Rome’s system.—T hird Programme 


Another Six Hundred Years? 


BARBARA WOOTTON on the English Justices of the Peace 


HIS year the English Justices of the Peace celebrate 
their six hundredth birthday. It was an Act of 1361 
which provided that in every county there should be 
‘assigned for the keeping of the peace one lord and 
three or four of the most worthy in the county’ together with 
“some learned of the law’: and that they should have the power 
“to pursue, arrest, take and chastise offenders’ and put them in 
prison. Six hundred years later these justices are still going strong. 
True, today justices do not ordinarily pursue or arrest offenders: 
that is left to the police. But if they have shed some oftheir 
functions, they have of course taken on a vast number of others. 
The justices of 1361 did not have to spend laborious days dealing 
with driving offences, or trying to get recalcitrant children—or 
the children of recalcitrant parents—to go to school. Nor did they 
have to master the strange language used by psychiatrists or to 
know their way round remand homes, approved schools, borstals, 
detention centres, and prisons. 

Today every criminal case goes first to a magistrates’ court; 
and all but two or three per cent. of the total are-settled there; 
é that is to say, the defendant is convicted or acquitted by the 
justices, and if he is convicted, it is they who in the great majority 
of cases decide what to do with him. Justices can impose sentences 
of up to six months’ imprisonment though not as a rule more. 
But if on finding an offender guilty they learn that his record is 
such that more than six months’ imprisonment is called for, then 
they can pass him on to be sentenced at a court which has greater 
powers. Not only do they deal with a vast mass of what are 
generally considered to be minor offences, but justices also take 
full responsibility for trying and sentencing the great majority of 
persons charged with offences against property; and in the case 
of juveniles—that is to say people under seventeen—they can try 
everything except homicide. And, in addition to all this, justices 
also have important civil jurisdiction, notably in matrimonial 
cases other than divorce, and in affiliation and bastardy pro- 

ceedings. 
Yet, with all these complex responsibilities, the vast majority 


of magistrates today are still amateurs. Out of some 16,000 on 
the active list, not more than about fifty are paid professionals, 
known as stipendiary magistrates. These professionals operate in 
a few big towns, mostly in London. But all the rest are in the 
strictest sense amateurs. Justices need not have and mostly do 
not have any professional qualifications. Although training 
courses are provided for them, they are not obliged to take 
advantage of these and they are, of course, unpaid. It is true that 
if they have to travel more than three miles as the crow flies 
they may claim their travelling expenses; and as justices are not 
crows and do not fly, this rule sometimes gives rise to a grievance. 
Financially, indeed, the justice of today is actually worse off than 
his predecessor 600 years ago: for at the end of the fourteenth 
century, magistrates (other than lords who were expected to work 
for nothing) had become entitled to a payment of four shillings 
a day for up to twelve days in the year, and in those days that was 
quite a lot of moncy. 

This is a remarkable system and a most unusual one. It is 
indeed peculiarly British—or rather, I ought to say, English; for it 
does not even extend to Scotland, let alone the Commonwealth 
generally. A number of countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain do make use of amateurs on the bench: but as a rule 
either the jurisdiction of these laymen is much more narrowly 
restricted, or else they merely act as assessors sitting under the 
chairmanship of a professionally qualified judge or magistrate. 
Our practice of allowing two or three laymen to decide important 
criminal cases on their own, supported only by a legally trained 
clerk (who must take no part in the actual adjudication) is not 
one which has generally commended itself to countries outside 
of England and Wales. 

As for the merits of this system, I find it hard to strike a 
balance. I know for my own part that I should not like to see 
the jurisdiction of every magistrates’ court exercised by a single 
professional magistrate, whose qualifications were purely legal. 
This is what happens now in some, but not all, of the stipendiary 
courts. In suggesting that this system is not a good one I do not 
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of course intend any criticism of the present stipendiaries. My own 
objection to such a system is twofold. First, I do not think it 
is desirable that one person, no matter who he is, should try or 
sentence criminal offenders on his own. In the magistrates’ courts 
there is no jury to determine the question of guilt or innocence. 
The bench, whether stipendiary or lay, acts as both judge and 
jury; but, whereas the stipendiary is permitted to adjudicate 
alone, no lay justice is ever allowed to try a criminal case or to 
sentence an offender by himself: he must always have at least 
one colleague with him. 


Sharing of Responsibility Important 

This sharing of responsibility is important. Even if many of 
the cases in these courts are trivial, many are not; and the decision 
te send or not to send someone to prison for the first time—or 
even not for the first time—is never a trivial matter. It is true 
that in the higher courts judges and recorders have sole responsi- 
bility for sentencing offenders, and in cases that are often far 
more serious than any that the magistrates’ courts have to deal 
with. But this too, I think, is regrettable; and judges and recorders 
do not also have to settle the even more crucial question of guilt or 
innocence; that goes to the jury. 

My second objection to a purely professional court has to do 
with the nature of legal training. As things are, ‘ professional ’ in 
this context means legally qualified. Of course a magistrate who 
knows his law is to that extent better than one who does not. But 
knowledge of the law is not all that is required to make a good 
Magistrate (or a good judge either). Indeed, in the magistrates’ 
courts most of the cases are fairly straightforward, and expert 
legal knowledge is not often called for. If the training of pro- 
fessional magistrates included the study of psychology, penology, 
criminology—if, that is to say, they had to learn what is known 
. about the background of crime, about the psychology of offenders 
and about the effects of our various penal treatments; and if they 
knew more about the ways of life in the circles from which most 
of their cases are drawn—then one might be more inclined to 
prefer professional to amateur justice. But even then there would 
be a strong case for having lay justices to sit with a stipendiary 
magistrate, so that he does not carry all the responsibility alone. 

If there is a case for and against the professional, equally 
there is a case for and against the amateur. One can say against 
the lay justices all the things that can be said against any unpaid 
public service that takes up a good deal of time. As most ordinary 
people have to work for their living throughout most of their 
lives, it is only those with specially elastic jobs, or shall we say, 
specially elastic employers, who can be free to serve on the 
bench. This means that justices cannot be fully representative of 
the ordinary working world. Some groups are bound to be over- 
represented: such, for instance, as the retired or elderly or those 
housewives who are not tied by young children, or people who 
are self-employed and can arrange their own working hours, or 
those who are so well off that they do not need to work at all. 
When a Royal Commission last reviewed the position—in 1948— 
they reported that a quarter of all justices were over seventy, and 
more than sixty per cent. over sixty, whereas less than five 
per cent. were under forty-five and barely more than one in a 
hundred under forty. Even in the juvenile courts, dealing only with 
young people, half the chairmen at that time were over sixty-five 
and eleven were over eighty. 


Compulsory Retiring Ages 

That, however was thirteen years ago. As a result of this 
Commission’s report, compulsory retiring ages were fixed for 
justices. No one can now sit on the juvenile court bench after he 
reaches the age of sixty-five, or in the adult court after his 
seventy-fifth birthday. If these ages seem rather high, in com- 
parison with what is usual in paid occupations, it must be 
remembered that to fix any lower age would have meant stripping 
many local benches almost bare. In consequence justices still tend 
to be rather elderly; but with retirements under the age rule, and 
the recruitment of younger people, the average age is certainly 
coming down. 

So now we come to the 64,000-dollar question, which is: Will 
the Justices survive for another 600 years? Or a hundred? 
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Or even fifty? The answer must depend mainly on how well we 
do our work and how successful we are in holding the confidence 
of the public. So far as competence goes, the Royal Commission 
of 1948 did not set its sights very high. A Justice of the Peace, 
those Commissioners said, ‘must be fair-minded, of good 
character, intelligent, and fully capable of following the pro- 
ceedings in court’. The first three of these qualities are as 
important as ever they were; but something more is surely 
required of a justice than that he should be capable of following 
the proceedings in court. It is the business of the bench, or at _ 
least of its chairman, to conduct the proceedings and not merely 
to follow them. In any court or tribunal, the public is quick to 
appreciate who is really running the show; and a most unfortunate 
impression is made if it appears that the clerk is really the person 
who counts. Hardly less unfortunate, too, is the impression created 
if the chairman, though himself formally conducting the pro- 
ceedings, constantly has to ask the clerk for guidance on points 
of law or on the penalty that may be imposed for a particular 
offence. 

Speaking from my own experience, I would say that during 
the thirty-odd years since I first became what I must say was a 
very ignorant magistrate at the age of twenty-nine, the standard 
of competence of the lay justices has gone up enormously. Perhaps 
I might recall an episode from the first occasion on which I ever 
sat on the bench. It happened to be a licensing session, and one 
of the items of business was to elect two justices to make personal 
inspections of the licensed premises in our area. I had already 
noticed that one of my fellow justices was much too deaf to be 
able to follow the proceedings very well, and was also afflicted 
with other distressing signs of senility: while another who sat 
next to me had asked me to guide his hand to the place in the 
attendance book where he should sign his name, as he was too 
nearly blind to be able to see this for himself. Imagine my dismay : 
when I found that those two gentlemen constituted the panel of 
inspection and that it was proposed to re-elect them! 


The Magistrates’ Association 

I do not think that anything like that could happen now. 
Some two-thirds of the justices on the active list now belong to 
the Magistrates’ Association; and many of them are assiduous in 
attending lectures and courses arranged by the Association and 
in making visits to appropriate institutions. Membership of the 
Association is increasing all the time. Nor are any pains spared 
by the Lord Chancellor’s Department to see that magistrates are 
well versed in their duties. 

So, if we fail to survive to another centenary, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame. To become a justice of the peace may 
certainly be looked upon as an honour. But it is not, like a 
knighthood or an O.B.E., primarily a mark of recognition for past 
services. Appointment as a magistrate is an opportunity for future 
public service of a most exacting and responsible kind. I myself 
have at various times tried my hand at many jobs, paid and ~ 
unpaid, with or without formal qualifications, but I do not think 


I have ever attempted any more difficult than that of Chairman 


of a busy Metropolitan Juvenile Court. It is a job which still, 
after twenty or more years, throws up unexpected situations and 
makes unexpected demands. We amateurs who undertake jobs . 
such as these can never afford to relax the effort to improve our Sy. 
equipment and to keep ourselves up to date. If we do we will 
never have, or deserve to have, another centenary. 

—Home Service 


T. E. Utley has written a book called Occasion for Ombudsman, 
with the sub-title ‘Is a Grievance Man Necessary for Britain?” «| 
(Christopher Johnson, 15s.). In this volume Mr. Utley examines the — 

potentialities of the office of Ombudsman in relation to the British — 
constitution. After examining the problem his final conclusion is — 
that Britain today not only has need for, but could establish without _ 
difficulty, an officer or a body in Britain with similar pinot to 
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Business in English, by Sydney Stevens, has been publis 
10s. 6d. by Chatto and Windus in association with the. B. 


English’ Peaptice and 
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An Evolutionary Universe? 


OSMOLOGY is the study of the universe on the 
largest possible scale. In the past three months, cosmo- 
logical pronouncements have been made which may 
have the most far reaching consequences for science in 


' general. I am speaking of the results of two entirely different 


programmes of astronomical research. One dealt with counts of 
radio sources in the universe, and has attracted wide attention; 
the other has to do with optical observations of very faint galaxies 
and has slipped by almost unnoticed. In both cases the conclusion 
is that the universe as a whole does not look the same at all times, 
but is in fact in a process of large-scale evolution. This news 
appears to vindicate one of the two contending theories of the 
universe, the evolutionary theory, and to eliminate the other, the 
steady-state theory. After twelve years of indecision, it is little 
wonder that scientists are excited at these results. 


The Cosmological Principle 
To grasp the significance of these observations, we must first 


look at the previous position in cosmology. There are essentially 


* 
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two observational features of the universe on which present cos- 
mological theories are based. The first observation is that the 
universe is made up of galaxies of stars similar to our own Milky 
Way, and these appear to be distributed more or less evenly about 
us—the numbers in one direction are the same as in any other 
direction, as far as the most powerful telescopes can reach. Since 
there is no reason for believing that our own galaxy is in a 
privileged position, cosmologists make the assumption that the 
same thing would be seen from any other galaxy in the universe. 
This assumption has become known as the Cosmological Principle 
—that at any given time, or epoch, the universe looks the same 
to all observers wherever they are. From this it follows that at 
any one epoch the density of galaxies everywhere in space must 
be the same; but, of course, the density could be different for 
different epochs. In other words, the cosmological principle 
implies that the universe is uniform in space, although it need not 
be unchanging in time. 

The second basic observation is that the system of galaxies 
is receding from us, and that the further away any given galaxy 
is, the greater is its velocity. Once again, we assume that exactly 
the same phenomenon would be observed from any other galaxy. 

To these two basic postulates—the uniformity and the expan- 
sion of space—the majority of the evolutionary school of cosmo- 
logists add the equations of general relativity, as they were first 
formulated by Einstein. The evolutionary theory assumes that the 
matter-energy of the universe, once it is created, cannot be des- 
troyed; it can only be converted from one form into another: 
and they conclude that less than 20,000,000,000 years ago the 
universe was in a state of extremely high density and temperature. 
This was the time of the ‘ Big Bang’, when the universe exploded 
into expansion. What is more, the theory predicts that the rate 
of expansion must now be slowing down, as the galaxies tend to 
* fall back ’ under the influence of gravity. 

There are two possible versions of an evolutionary universe. 
One is that the expansion will ultimately cease, and be followed 
by a contraction, to be followed in turn by an expansion, and so 
on indefinitely like a concertina. The other version is that the 
present expansion will go on with ever decreasing momentum 
until the galaxies are infinitely dispersed. To decide between these 
two possibilities we must measure the rate at which the expansion 


of the galaxies is slowing down. 


So much for the evolutionary theory. The steady-state cosmo- 
logists, on the other hand, believe it is scientifically simpler to 
ssume that the universe, besides being uniform in space, is also 
unchanging in time. They argue that the physical laws with which 
we try to analyse the universe have been established in our own 
il space-time, and there is no reason why they should apply 
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at epochs when conditions were very different. So, if we want to 
apply them with an easy conscience, we should assume that condi- 
tions have always been the same, at all times. This assumption has 
been called the Perfect “Cosmological Principle, and it implies 
that the average density of galaxies in the universe must remain 
constant. But the universe is also expanding, and so a steady- 
state cosmologist has to alter the laws of physics in a way Einstein 
never thought of, to allow new matter to be created steadily in 
the vast spaces between receding galaxies. Clouds of this new 
matter gradually condense to form new galaxies between the older 
galaxies. In this way, a steady state is preserved despite the ex- 
pansion of the universe. The steady-state theory also predicts 
that the mutual recession of any two galaxies must be speeding 
up. The deceleration due to gravity is overcome by the pressure 
of the new matter created throughout the universe. 

There are two experimental tests which can distinguish 
between the evolutionary and steady-state theories. According 
to the evolutionary theory the distant portions of the universe 
must appear to be more crowded with galaxies than our own 
neighbourhood, since we see any part of space as it was at the 
time when the emitted light left that part of space. On the other 
hand, the steady-state theory assumes that the density is always 
the same. 

The second test concerns the relative acceleration of the 
galaxies. In the evolutionary theory, the expansion is slowing 
down as the distance between galaxies increases; in the steady- 
state it is speeding up. Measurements of the velocities of galaxies 
at great distance could decide between the theories. 

These two tests—the density test and the acceleration test— 
are precisely the ones tackled in the recent research programmes. 
The density test has been performed on radio sources by 
Professor Martin Ryle and his colleagues at the Mullard 
Observatory at Cambridge. These radio sources aré much less 
common than galaxies, but they are so powerful that they can 

(concluded on page 22) 


TELEVISION IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


‘Next week we shall be publishing 
the third of the series of articles 
by Kenneth Adam, 
Director of Television Broadcasting, B.B.C. 
on his recent visit to the United States of America 


It is entitled 
‘A Day in the Life of the American Viewer’ 


In future numbers of The Listener and B.B.C. 
Television Review will be published 
‘Television in Japan’ by Lewis Bush 

‘Television in France’ by Etienne Lalou 

‘Television in the Federal German Republic’ 

by Terence Prittie 


and a further article by Kenneth Adam 


Ask your newsagent to reserve your copy each week 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world market: 


Now the Thames 


Over 6,009 tons of top-grade pulp from one of Reed's Canddian Pulp Mills 


arrive at the Thameside wharfs of Imperial Paper Mills, yet another 
Paper Group 


partner in the expansion programme of the interna ional Re 


bearing technical, research and production 


x te: experience from the Reed Paper Group’s headquarters 
) to its new colleagues throughout the world 


i sae MOMENTOUS YEAR IN 
| THE HISTORY OF THE GROUP 
_ says Chairman, Lord Cornwallis. 


_ The emergence of the Group into a significant 

international enterprise is the theme of the 

_ Chairman’s statement. Overseas investments 

now approach £30 million, and the annual 
turnover exceeds £100 million. 

; Lord Cornwallis stresses, however, the 
paramount importance of the home mills and 
companies. “The Group is seeking means of 

further diversification in this country.” 
Here are some of the main points sum- 
marising the recent developments. 


AT HOME... 


The Group has broken new ground by joining 
with Lantor Ltd. (a member of the Tootal 
Textile Group) to form a new company, 
_ Aerlan Ltd., to conduct research into new 
methods of manufacturing non-woven 
ys ‘materials. 
. Reed Medway Sacks Ltd. is one of the 
largest companies in the world making 
_ multi-wall paper sacks and new uses are 
_ continually being found for these versatile 
containers : the latest is the disposable ‘paper 
dustbin’. 
____ Inorder to participate in the fast expanding 
4 “field of plastic containers, the Group has 
formed a new company, Reed Plastic 
, yesdorg 
The second machine for the production of 
the Group’s high quality coated printing 
paper, - Aerocote, has been brought into 
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- “At Aylesford, the largest site in Europe for 
ppeoduction of paper and paper products, 


ne 


the Group is currently investing £500,000 in a 
new research centre. 


AND ABROAD... 


Four major expansion projects have estab- 
lished the Group in the main trading areas of 
the free world—the Dollar Market, the 
Commonwealth, the European Free Trade 
Area and the Common Market. 

IN CANADA, one of the major producers of 
newsprint, pulp and board, Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., its subsidiaries 
and the important Gulf Pulp and Paper Co., 
have joined the Group to serve the huge 
U.S.A. market and the fast-expanding Latin 
American markets. 

IN AUSTRALIA, the Group now owns a 
controlling interest in a £2 million packaging 
concern—Reed Paper Products Pty. Ltd. It 
will serve a market that is expected to 
increase by 50% within 10 years. 

IN THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA, 
in partnership with Sande Tresliperi A/S, the 


’ Group is building a £24 million pulp and 


paper mill in Norway. A holding company, 
Reed Holding A.G., has been formed in 
Switzerland. 

IN THE COMMON MARKET the Group, in 
partnership with La Centrale Finanziaria 
Generale SpA of Milan, has acquired a 
leading packaging company and is now build- 
ing a carton board mill. 

La Centrale is a very old-established, large 
and influential company, bringing to the joint 
operation a background of financial and 
economic expertise considered by the Group 
to be unrivalled in Italy. 


ON THE FUTURE... 


Lord Cornwallis says: “I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in stating my opinion that the 


REED PAPER GROUP 


e es Z a world-wide partnership 
- eeogucing nag per. board and Epackaging. 


ows 30,000 miles—_ 


long term prospects of the Group are 
excellent : we are building for the future and I 
see no reason why it should not be a success- 
ful and profitable one. I cannot, however, be 
so optimistic about our short term prospects. 
We have serious factors to contend with, 
factors [such as EFTA] which are not the 
normal hazards of buying and selling and are 
outside our control. We are sure, however, 
that our efforts to diversify our activities in 
this country and all over the world will help 
us to survive the strains of the short term and 
emerge into the greater benefits of the long.” 


TRADING RESULTS 


Years to 3ist March 
1961 1960 
£000 £000 


Turnover 87,668 73,996 


Profits before 

Depreciation and Taxation 9,103 6,95T 
Depreciation 2,513 1,804 
Taxation 2,800 1,860 
Minority Interests 


Profits attributable to 
Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd. 


Dividends after deduction 
of Income Tax 


Profits retained 


For a copy of the Reed Paper Group’s complete 
Annual Report and “Reed in the World”, an 
illustrated account of the Group’s interest 
throughout the world, please write to:— Reed 
Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, 
Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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» B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


June 28-July 4 


Wednesday, June 28 


In an action in the High Court against the 
leaders of the Electrical Trades Union the 
judge finds that five leaders of the union 


did conspire to prevent the election of a” 


non-Communist as General Secretary in 
1959 


Public ownership of building land is one of 
the proposals in a new Labour Party 
statement on domestic policy 


Thursday, June 29 


The Home Secretary plans to move convicts 
serving long sentences in local prisons 
to more secure prisons in order to stop 
escapes 

Two ways of compensating the victims of 
crimes of violence are discussed in a 
White Paper 


In a conference at Geneva the International 
Labour Organization carries a Nigerian 
resolution calling for the withdrawal from 
the I.L.O. of South Africa 


Friday, June 30 


The Foreign Office announces that Britain 
has taken some precautionary measures 
because of Britain’s obligations to the 
Government of Kuwait 


Sir Roy Welensky accuses Britain of 
negotiating with African extremists 
behind the backs of Ministers of the 
Governments of the Federation _ of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The Prime Minister of Portugal, Dr. Sala- 
zar, rejects the United Nations appeal to 
stop repressive measures in Angola 


Saturday, July 1 


To the cheers of local inhabitants, British 
troops and aircraft land in Kuwait. 
Support for Britain’s action comes from 
the United States 


A température of 93 degrees is*recorded in 
some parts of southern England 


Sunday, July 2 


‘The United Nations Security Council meets 
at Britain’s request to consider Kuwait’s 
complaint of the threat by Iraq to its 
territorial independence. The build-up of 
British forces in Kuwait continues 


Monday, July 3 


The Prime Minister explains Britain’s pur- 
pose in Kuwait to the House of Com- 
mons. “There are no signs’, he says, 
‘of the threat to Kuwait diminishing ’ 


At the last day’s hearing of the High Court 
action against the leaders of the E.T.U. 
the judge declares Mr. John Byrne to be 
the General Secretary of the union 


Tuesday, July 4 


The Archbishop of Canterbury recom- 
mends the setting up of a Commission 
to consider the system of appointing 
bishops, deans, and other clergy 

Another fall is recorded in Britain’s re- 
serves of gold and convertible currency 
during June 
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Following the appeal for hel 
troops and aircraft have 

during the last few days: | 
H.M. aircraft carrier ‘ Bulwe 
Commandos along with their 
copter for an airstrip in Kt 
Bedouins of the Desert Vo 
by lorry for Kuwait’s borde 
Highness’ Sheikh Sir Abdu 
Ruler of Kuwait, seen lookir 
that have been arriv 


Mr. Ernest Hemingway, the distinguished 
American author, who died in New York on 
July 2 at the age of 61, of a self-inflicted gun- 
shot wound in the head. Mr. Hemingway had 
an international reputation as a writer since the 
publication in 1928 of his novel A Farewell to 
Arms. Since then his books have included Death 
in the Afternoon, For Whom the Bell Tolls, and 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro. In 1953 his novel 
The Old Man and the Sea was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize. In 1954, he received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature 
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Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones (centre) leaving the specially construc 
of the Sixth Congress of the International Union of Architects whic 
the South Bank site, London. It is the first time that such a cc 
Britain. Its theme is: ‘New techniques and materials, and their 

A feature of the building is the white pyramids on 
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Mike Sangster of Great Britain in play on the 

centre court, Wimbledon. He was the first British 

tennis player to reach the semi-finals of the Singles 

for twenty-three years. Sangster is twenty and will 

again be representing Britainin the Davis Cup at 
the end ef this month 
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Dr. Ramsey photographed by the High Altar of Canterbury Cathedral during his Enthronement 

on June 27 as the new Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of All England. The ceremony was 

attended by, among others, the Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, and the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 
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The crypt of Guildhall, London, which has just been restored by the London City Surveyor’s 
Department. To commemorate the reopening of the crypt, a plaque was unveiled by the Lord 
Mayor on Monday, July 3 
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(concluded from page 17) 

be detected by very sensitive radio telescopes out 
to immense distances in the universe, far greater 
than the range of observation of optical tele- 
scopes. It is precisely at these great distances 
that the increase in density predicted by the 
evolutionary theory begins to show up. Ryle 
finds that the weaker radio sources—that is, pre- 
sumably, the more distant sources—are at least 
three times as numerous as the brighter nearer 
sources. We have here evidence either that the 
universe is evolving or that we are in an unex- 
pected ‘ hole’ of low density. 

The acceleration test has been carried out by 
Dr. W. A. Baum in America at the Mount 
Palomar Observatory. He has measured the 
velocity and distance of very faint galaxies and 
he finds, after allowing for his estimated errors, 
that the expansion is definitely slowing down, 
and slowing down in a way which fits with the 
“ concertina ” model of the universe. 

These two sets of observations are severe 
blows against the steady-state theory, and at the 
moment it seems unlikely that the theory, as it 
is usually understood, will survive. But it would 
be premature to write off this theory imme- 
diately. The observations and arguments used in 
both tests are being closely examined for errors: 
errors that Ryle and Baum have thought of and, 
possibly, errors that they have not considered. 

A possible source of error in the density test 
is the confusion of the radio sources at great 
distances: for example, counting a very distant 
cluster of individually faint sources as a single 
nearer bright source. Or Ryle may have chosen 
the wrong value for the average power of radio 
sources. This is an important point, because the 
value chosen fixes the distance scale; but it is a 
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difficult problem, because so few radio sources 
have been identified with visible objects. How- 
ever, from purely radio observations, Ryle has 
been able to put a lower limit to the average 
power of the sources, and he is confident that 
the remaining uncertainty could not affect the 
character of his results. 

Professor Hoyle, one of the original authors 
of the steady-state theory, has put forward a 
new version of the theory, to include Ryle’s 
results. He suggests that the galaxies, and hence 
the radio sources, may be grouped into large 
associations, each containing dabout- 100,000 
galaxies. If our own region of space lies between 
such associations, a dearth of sources would be 
found locally, in agreement with Ryle’s observa- 
tions. We. would then be in a ‘hole’ in the 
universe. While this idea obviously must be 
looked into, it does seem to me to undermine the 
notion of a steady-state universe. For the intro- 
duction of such large irregularities in the 
universe, larger than can be directly observed, 
makes it very difficult to test experimentally 
whether the universe is in a steady state or not. 
Besides, this step must weaken the value of the 
Cosmological Principle. 

There is one interesting difficulty in interpre- 
ting Baum’s results, for the high rate of 
deceleration that he finds suggests that the 
present phase of the expansion of the universe 
has been going on for less than 10,000,000,000 
years. On the other hand, the age of the oldest 
stars of our galaxy has been calculated by Hoyle 
and Fowler to be about 15,000,000,000 years or 
more, so that the two results contradict one 
another. This problem might be resolved if it 
turns out that the rate of expansion has been 
overestimated, as it has been in the past. 


But there is another possibility. Baum deduces 
the. distance of his galaxies from their apparent 
brightness but he cannot be certain that they — 
are a fair sample, or that they are similar to the 
galaxies which are nearer to us, the only galaxies 
we know very much about. He may be selecting 
galaxies much brighter than the average, and it 
may be that galaxies were in any case more ~ 
powerful at an earlier epoch. If this is so, 
Baum’s galaxies may be further away than they 
appear to be, and the expansion has been in 
progress that much longer. | 

It is clear that there are still many details to 
be settled before we will know whether the 
steady-state model can survive. Meanwhile new 
cosmological tests are being carried out. A par- 
ticularly crucial test concerns the diameter of 
radio sources, for the different models predict 
entirely different minimum values. Research on 
this is now in progress at Jodrell Bank and the 
results are awaited with the greatest interest. It 
seems possible that within the next ten years a 
description of the large-scale character~of the 
universe will be found that will win complete 
agreement by astronomers and cosmologists. The 
advantage for science generally would be im- 
measurably great. 

But of all the sciences, cosmology is the one 
in which it is most dangerous to jump to con- 
clusions. Many years ago, R. C. Tolman wrote: 


It is appropriate to approach the problems of 
cosmology with feelings of respect for their 
importance, of awe for their vastness, and of 
exultation at the temerity of the human mind in 
attempting to solve them. They must be treated, — 
however, by the detailed, critical, and dispas- 
sionate methods of the scientist. 


—Network Three 
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British Economic Growth 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the dis- 
cussion on British economic growth between 
Mr. Anthony Crosland and Mr. Colin Clark, 
published in THe LIistTENER of June 29, With 
much of what Mr. Clark said I am in full 
agreement. I am, however, puzzled by his state- 
ment that British productivity per man-hour. is 
rising at only 1.3 per cent. a year, with no sign 
of accelerating. 

If we apply the changes in the labour figures 
to the index of gross domestic product at 1954 
factor cost, we get the following results: 


Gross domestic product at constant prices 
per man-hour worked 


Gross Gross. 
domestic domestic 
product at Av. hours Total product per 


1954 factor Number worked man-hours man-hour 


cost at work per week worked worked 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 
1953 1459 103.1 102.3 105.5 109.9 
1957 129.9 107.5 102.7 110.4 117.6 
1960 139.4 107.6 100.8 108.5 128.6 


The years selected are ones in which the pro- 
portions of resources employed- were roughly 
similar, with the economy neither fully extended 
nor seriously depressed. 


A simple calculation from the index of gross 
domestic product per man-hour worked gives 
us a cumulative rise of 1.9 per cent. a year from 
1948 to 1953, of 1.7 per cent. a year from 1953 
to 1957, and of about 3. per cent. a year from 
1957 to 1960. For the whole twelve years the 
average rise is nearly 2.2 per cent. a year cumu- 
lative. This is 70 per cent. higher than Mr. 
Clark’s figure of 1.3 per cent., while that for 
the period 1957-60 is well over twice as large. 
These figures do not allow for the effects of 
any lengthening of annual holidays, or for the 
growth in the numbers of part-time women 
workers. To allow for these would presumably 
slightly increase the rate of growth in output 
per hour worked. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 F. W. Pats 


Good, Brave Causes? 

Sir,—Although I sympathize with Mr. Jeremy 
Westall’s impassioned protest against Mr. 
Kingsley Amis’s rather supercilious remarks 
(Tue LisTENER, June 22), I do wish advocates 
of nuclear disarmament would pay more atten- 


~ 


tion to the sort of objections raised by critics 
like Mr. Amis—including Anthony Hartley, 
Robert Conquest, Constantine Fitzgibbon, 
David Marquand, and all the others on the 
moderate ‘left’ whose approach seems to derive 
more or less from George Orwell. nS: 
Thus it can hardly be denied that the Nuclear ms 
Disarmers today are ‘ objectively’? pro-Commu-_ S 
nist, just as the Popular Fronters twenty-five 
years ago were ‘ objectively ’ pro-Communist and ee 
the pacifists twenty years ago were objectively ” 
pro-Fascist; nor can it be denied that ars 0 


positive (‘a gesture of moral. leadership b Dy 

Britain’, etc.) and sometimes negative (fi 
of every country but their own’, etc.)—2 
nationalism tends towards hatred of é ; 


rather than black, and so on. No doub 
many other Orwellian contradi 
Nuclear Disarmament movement, a 
many Nuclear Disarmers say 
and have many muddled ideas. 
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Said ick Og ays Lie Sara ge ETE 


‘We're running three minutes late 
again... disgusting!’ 
(DAILY MAIL) 


‘You had better run home and tell Mummy 
that I shall be home in about an hour's time! 
(NEUE BERNER ZEITUNG, SWITZERLAND) 


Pirnain 
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xo by train and 
don’t give a hoot 


" ‘The last time | started something like this, 
___in 1937, they were much more patient!" 
(ROUTES ET CIRCULATIONS, BELGIUM) 
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should recognize that these do not 
ssarily destroy it. I know nuclear disarma- 
would make a Russian conquest of this 
untry more likely (who can seriously doubt 
it?), and the prospect appals me; but I would 
rather be ‘ red than dead’, and if I must die I 
would rather die by my own choice and without 
ing millions of other people. Is this entirely 


we are men? 
_ My point is really that there are valid things 
to be said on both sides, and the fact that one 
either accepts or rejects the case for ~ nuclear 
disarmament is no reason to despise everyone 
on the other side. Mutual insults between 
‘ realists’ and ‘ idealists’ playing at parents and 
children are neither dignified nor profitable. It 
would be better for one side not to talk about 
‘the Amis generation of futile whimperers’ and 
for the other to find out more about the Nuclear 
Disarmament movement before attacking it. It 
doesn’ t even pretend to be a unified organization. 
Few Nuclear Disarmers want just nuclear dis- 
armament, but few agree what else they want, 
and it is absurd to blame them all for the 
shortcomings of some. 
_ Mr. Westall, as an anarchist, wants to be 
‘ dangerous to all that maintains the status quo’, 
and in present circumstances I agree with him 
that this is a ‘very good cause’ (though hardly 
a brave one). This doesn’t make the Nuclear 
Disarmament campaign an anarchist movement, 
though it has many anarchist implications. It 
is bigger than Jeremy Westall or me or anyone 
else, and the reason is that it is based on a deep 
emotion. Kingsley Amis is so much concerned 
with the naivety of this emotion and the incon- 
sistencies it causes that he evades its force; he 
says many pertinent things but somehow misses 
the point. It is easy to be carried away by 
emotion, but isn’t that better than not feeling it 
at all? If you don’t care you won’t die, but you 
might just as well not be alive.—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.6 NIcoLAsS WALTER 


The Future of Our Universities 


Sir,—It is depressing to read Mr. Norman 
Fisher’s summary account of the future of our 
universities (THE LISTENER, June 29)—not 
because of his conclusions, which are generally 
admirable, but because there is no sign that any 

amount of talking will make the slightest 
pilference. 

_ We all know who controls what goes on in 
the provincial universities—the heads of the 
vi is departments, the professors, or at any 
ee soccs of them. We know that among these 
there are great and good men, who understand 
ir responsibilities. I call these the forces of 
t. But we also know that there are mediocre, 
pretentious, smug, and even plainly in- 
ent men among them. These I call the 
' darkness, and I believe that they are 
One of the occupational diseases of 
mics is self-deception, and it is- 
» hear the forces of darkness labelling 
s intellectuals, scholars, and leaders of 


ss is the fault of these men. There 
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itable? Do we have to be murderers to . 


- another conclusion? 


1 Se ppdaipae They determine — 


‘tu 


‘their. ieee 120 their sone: ee the actual physical planning, building and 


development of the universities and they control 


other people. They claim to be the most experi- 
enced men available, but where did they get 


their experience? 
“When I hire a 20,000-dollar physicist, all I 


know about him is that he is a 20,000-dollar 


physicist ’. The newly appointed professor need 


‘know nothing and care less about teaching his 


subject, about managing people, about justice 
and morals, to say nothing of building design 
and drains, or advising the young on their every- 
day and future lives. He is appointed by and 
for professors, as they are, in their image. It 
follows inevitably that, by a process of self- 
propagation, the forces of darkness will increase. 

In what other enterprise of comparable 
national importance would such a situation be 
tolerated? And in what other enterprise does a 
man, once established, need only to remain alive, 
and perform a minimal number of ritual ges- 
tures, to draw his fairly handsome salary? The 
deafening silence of the establishments when 
confronted with these questions is commentary 
enough. And the astonishing paradox emerges 
that at no other time in history has the professor 
as a type been held in such high popular 
esteem. The ‘ admass’ has accepted him as the 
expert par excellence, despite the frequent con- 
trary experience of the courts of law. 

But all this could be changed overnight, and 
the provincial universities could become places 
one would be willing to let one’s children 
scramble to get into, as at present I, a parent, 
would most certainly not. 

Three things could be done. First, many 
more academics should become professors, so 
that the hundreds of first-class men and women 
who now actually do the work, might get the 
rate for the job, and, incidentally, perhaps, dilute 
the concentration of the forces of darkness. 

Second, the universities and their departments 
should be run by those best fitted for it in the 
eyes of all their colleagues, and not, as now, by 
the occupants of chairs ex officio, regardless of 
capability. 

And third, the planning bodies for new uni- 
versities should consider all these things, and 
go outside the existing establishments for advice 
and help, so that the existing self-perpetuating 
system, dedicated to creating new foundations 
in the image of the old; may be broken once 
and for good. 

Of course, Sir, you, and your readers may 
think all this a lot of rubbish. But how can 
you be sure? On what evidence can you base 
For the fact is that the 
provincial universities, devoted to research as 
they claim tobe, have never investigated them- 
selves, in the spirit of disinterested scholarship 
that is supposed to be their main motive force. 

But for my part, I believe that self-reform is 
now impossible, and the situation too desperate 
to allow it to be tried. A ‘Cardwell Reform’ 
of the provincial universities is long overdue. 
The ‘professoriate’ is the collective Duke of 
Cambridge straddling across the way. 

Yours, etc., 
~ Keele T. G. MILLER 
Descending Angels 

Sir,—Mr. Alistair Cooke asked in his broad- 
cast (THE LisTENER, June 22) why an archi- 


_ tectural group admired by him at shy shows 


angels also descending. 


on fe “a Meds ee OT bee mn 
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The answer is biblical—Genesis 28.12: ‘ And 
he [Jacob] dreamed, and behold a ladder set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; 
and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it’. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 M. SILVERMAN 


A Portrait of Berlin 


Sir,—Mr. Alistair Cooke must be in the Iron 
Curtain black book, or perhaps it is a Red book, 
since (1) When I went through the Brandenburg 
Gate no one ever stopped me at all and 
the nearest Russian soldiers were at the War 
Memorial. Possibly Mr. Cooke went by car. If 
so the East German police stopped him to see if 
there was contraband in the car. The Russian 
soldiers mystify me utterly. 

(2) I can’t remember trees in the Kaiser- 
Friedrichstrasse. Does Mr. Cooke perhaps mean 
the Wilhelmsplatz? They weren’t felled in 1948 
either. Anyhow the lindens in Unter den Linden 
should be distinctive enough to avoid confusion 
with any other trees anywhere in the world. 

(3) Those difficulties of getting through East 
Germany by train intrigue me. I just got in at 
Hamburg and out at Bahnhof am Zoo, Berlin. 
I had some trouble inducing the East Germans 
to stamp my passport at Schwannheide so that 
I had the D.D.R. stamp as a memento. The 
country looked surprisingly like any other. 

Well, it’s most mysterious. Perhaps his guide 
interpreter misled Alistair Cooke. They always 
do. Better to talk the local tongue. Then Mr. 
Cooke would not have gathered that the dragon 
spire at Copenhagen crowns a church. In fact 
it surmounts the Exchange, an edifice where, 
Mr. Cooke will probably agree, two writhing 
dragons locked in conflict are most apposite. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 GEORGE EDINGER 


An Artist in Our Time 


Sir,—Your readers interested in Mr. Bryan 
Robertson’s useful broadcast ‘An Artist in our 
Time’ (THE LISTENER, June 22) may like a 
more detailed account of a young artist’s 
economic position. 

I am an artist and I have had to teach part- 
time since I left Art School three years ago. 
I agree with Mr. Robertson that £200 per 
annum is the most that a young artist would be 
likely to earn from exhibiting, after three years’ 
work. 

The following figures are a minimum reckon- 
ing of what a single man would need in order 
to exist for one year as a full-time artist. It is 
calculated upon what I actually spend as a 
part-time artist; I have not made allowance for 
books, new clothes, entertainment, or holidays. 


£ 


Paint, stretchers, canvas, brushes, oil, 
turps, varnish, paper, pencils, etc. ... 250 

Framing (cheap battening) Ps one 00 

Rent for studio or painting room .... Bat al 


Cost of living (food, rent, light, heat) ... 250 
National Insurance (Self Employed) ... 35 


£670 


—s 


Total .... 


Yours, etc., 


London, N. 16 MICHAEL A. EVANS 
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A Letter from Bath 


ALISTAIR COOKE reflects on the City and Frank Lloyd Wright 


HAVING ARRIVED IN BaTH I cannot get out of 
my. mind the late Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
great, or at least the grandiose, American archi- 
tect who—eyen by his belittlers—was credited 
with revolutionary discoveries in the art of 
building, with the first cantilevered house, the 
first air-conditioned building; he was the master 
of the tensile strength of steel, the pioneer—as 
long ago as the eighteen-nineties—of the modern 
house, which for the moment we will define 
simply as a free-flowing combination of indoors 
and outdoors, with picture windows and room 
dividers and the rest of it. » 

Frank Lloyd Wright was an enormously im- 
pressive man who.looked like Merlin imperson- 


Were no windows anywhere 
in the house. They got up 
and they had a monkish 
meal and then they sat at the 
feet of the Master. 

And. then what? I asked 
him. Did they study periods 
of architecture and the 
characteristic materials of 
each age? He was shocked 
at the suggestion. ‘ They 
discover for themselves’, he 
said, ‘the living properties 
of the material they work 
with and learn to adapt it 


Students doing heavy constructional work at Taliesin West, Phoenix, Arizona, during their study of 
architecture under Frank Lloyd Wright (above) 


ating Whistler’s Mother; and he had a beauti- 
ful, gentle, smooth-flowing voice that lulled you 
into believing that he was showering you with 
pearls of wisdom even when he was drowning 
you in nonsense. On one occasion, a year or 
two before his death (he then confessed to his 
ninetieth year, though I sometimes thought that 
he shaved it a little and might very well have 
built the pyramids), we had a long conversation 
about his methods of teaching his disciples, or— 
as he preferred to call them—his apprentices. He 
was right to insist on that word because he 
made it clear very early on that it was a breath- 
taking privilege to work for him, and his 
assistants were consequently paid nothing. They 
lived in or around one of his two houses—in 
the Arizona house they slept on open terraces 
and shivered through the cold nights before 
the hot days began. It would have made no 
difference if they had lived in the inner recesses 
of the porches that were called bedrooms—there 


to the needs ‘of time. and place’, That was a 
typical reply. It has a swing to it but it does 
not get you very far. But surely, I said, an 
architectural student must, somewhere along the 
way, learn something about the classical orders, 
about the Corinthian, the Ionic, the Doric. .. . 
He cut me off with a howl of pain. ‘ Sheer 
antiquarianism ’, he roared, But, I said, feeling 
that J was ninety and he was nineteen, isn’t it 
necessary to have some training in the archi- 
tecture of the past before you launch out on 
your own? ‘Not in the least’, he said, quite 
serene now, ‘ What does it lead to? Fake classic- 
ism, lifeless imitations: look at Washington, 
D.C.—a collection of Greek wedding cakes... . 

But, I said, doesn’t the Jefferson Memorial 
prove something? ‘It proves’, he said, ‘ that if 
you have enough money and a moronic Con- 
gress, you can build a lavatory in the shape of a 
Roman temple’. Well, is there nothing’ good or 
worth preserving in genuine originals that were 


truly modern in their time? 
‘Nothing’, he said, ‘nothing 
at all. There has been no 
true. building since the 
Aztecs. The Acropolis should 
be dynamited. And look at 
Versailles’ A monstrosity. 
And look’, he said, clearly 
intending not to look at all, 
‘at Bath’, 

I knew there was some 
link between my guilty feel- 
ing on .entering Bath and 
this plaguey memory of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. I 
looked at Bath, as I had done 
three or four years ago, and 
in defiance of the old master 
I dare to say it is a beautiful 
town to look on and soon 
will be lovelier still. This is because the City of 
Bath, like so many other places in Britain, had 
to suffer the scare and destruction of a bombing 
or two to appreciate the noble_things it had for 
so long allowed to run down. The first time I 
was in Bath after the war, the Roman baths, 
the great Abbey, the crescents built by John 
Wood and his son were black with grime and 
pitted with rot. In the last year or two Bath 
has wakened up with a bang to what is unique 
about its heritage: an eighteenth-century town 
built in a single style out of the local stone that 
abounds in the nearby quarries. As they have 
done in so many other old towns of England, in 
Cambridge most wonderfully of all, they have 
blasted away the centuries of dirt that had added 
more grime than bloom, and today you can see 
the two great crescents and the Circus as they 
were in the seventeen-sixties and seventies. Great 
lyrical arcs of a light biscuit colour, gay and 
graceful as they were meant to be. Some 
attempt has been made, though not enough, to 
paint the doors of the houses in a uniform 
colour. There are still garish hints that a 
Brighton landlady has been putting chocolate 
brown on a door or two and ultramarine blue 
round the window frames. The Abbey no longer 
sits there like a lumpish Gothic tomb. It shim- 
mers in the late afternoon light, and on the west 
front one can now see teams of angels having a 
rollicking time rushing up and down (I don’t 
know why down) a ladder from Heaven, 

I do not know, or much care, whether the 
impulse to do all this renovating and sand- 
blasting was aesthetic or commercial. Bath’s 
best future is as a tourist town; and unlike some 
other tourist traps that are bedecked and 
bedizened for the visitor, Bath has no need to 
add anything. All it has to do to become a 
beautiful but animated museum is to clean and 
restore.and expose the lovely shell of a town — 
which attracted everybody there in the eighteenth — 
century, from Clive of India to Gainsborough, 
from Lady Hamilton (and Nelson, naturally). 
to Sheridan and General Wolfe, Beau Nash and : 
even John Wesley. - wee 
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The city has done a fine job on the Roman 
baths; it has restored the general ground plan 
of the system, it explains the whole thing with 
the recorded voice of an Oxford scholar com- 
menting on each section of the baths as each 
is illuminated in turn. Alongside this restora- 
tion is a new museum of artifacts that have 
been dug up at various times and that tell us 
a great deal about the kind of life the Romans 
led ‘in Britain when they were busy civilizing 
our forefathers. Not all the reminders of Bath’s 
old glory are in the arts of building or renovat- 
ing ruins. One of the best ways of spending 
a morning is to go into the Abbey and read 
the hundreds of epitaphs that appear on plaques 
and tablets on the walls. Anyone only casually 
interested in military history can begin to sense 
the vast extent of the British Empire in its 
heyday and the cheerful commuting that 
soldiers and sailors indulged in, between the 
Hudson River and India and on to the Peninsular 
War, before they all settled in Bath and shared 
reminiscences in the Pump Room of the hazards 
of the Indian climate, and the charms. of the 
girls from upstate New. York. 

Most of these epitaphs were written and in- 
scribed in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, during that long span when—as some- 
body said—it was almost impossible for an 
Englishman to write badly. Soon after the 
nineteenth century sets in, life becomes real 
and life becomes earnest, and the prose becomes 
grim and dim. But happily—if I may put it 
that way—most of these generals and admirals 
and gallants and their ladies died at a time 
when their epitaphs alone give them a kind 
of immortality. Consider this oné about ‘ Anne, 
only daughter of George Finch Esq of Valen- 
tines in Essex”: ‘It pleased God to visit her 
with a tedious and severe illness, which she bore 
with great evenness and constancy ... Her life 
was the more desirable in that the first real 
occasion of Grief that she gave her sorrowful 
Mother was her Death’. Another begs the on- 
looker to consider how sad the widow must 
feel in actually having to see the epitaph 
chiselled: ‘Reflect, O Reader, on the distress 
of Conjugal Affection, and 
pity the fond endeavour 
which, in seeking to alle- 
Viate perpetuates its sor- 
rows, by inscribing this 
marble ’. 

A minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of Prussia, 
a man I had never heard of 
—one Joseph Ewart—could 
become a sympathetic figure 
and a warning to all school- 
boys who fear the effects of 
too much homework on the 
brain. For do you know 
what Mr. Ewart died of? 
He was, it says here, ‘a 
‘premature victim of the 
‘exertions of an ardent and 
superior mind’. He was 
dead at thirty-two. The one 
epitaph that I should like 
to think set the tone of 

in its best days—the 
mischief and gaiety possible 

» retired soldiers and 
; who had done their 
uty well—is this one, to 
Rear Admiral of the 
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Red, who died in 1774: 


Let the Brave revere 
him for the pattern 
which they gain, 

Let the gay regret him 
for the pleasure which 
they lose. 

Now why should I, 
at the beginning, have 
thought of Bath and 
Frank Lloyd Wright in 
the same breath? Be- 
cause I think a lot of 
intelligent people feel a 
certain guilt in visiting 
historical places that 
provide a haven from 
the things we have to 
face today—and by 
things I mean not only 
political anxieties but 
the effort to find a true 
style of- society, of work 
and leisure, of architec- 
ture and _ traffic engi- 
meering and _ holiday 
resort, that will fit the 
social revolution we 
have gone through in the last thirty years or so. 
In other words, Frank Lloyd Wright was a very 
Persuasive critic of what he took to be a sin: 
the sin of inviting people to wallow against the 
backdrop of a life and style of city that is dead 
and done with. This was his big argument 
against living in any time that was not your 
own. He would have made the point that 
Gainsborough, Sheridan, and the rest, even the 
retired soldiers and sailors, did not do with 
Bath what we are doing with it. They lived 
their lives in a modern town, a creation of 
their own artists and entertainers. They moved 
among the latest furniture in the very latest 
style of house. They did not retreat into Eliza- 
bethan manor houses or sigh for William and 
Mary furniture: they were healthy; people who 
want to dally with the eighteenth century in- 
stead of the twentieth are not. 
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The great Roman bath at Bath 


J. Allan Cash 


Having come lately from Berlin, which is 
crackling away like a time-bomb ready to ex- 
plode at the ticking of Mr. Khrushchev’s stop- 
watch, I am acutely aware of the dangers of 
escapism. Destroy all your old towns, Wright 
used to say, and build a democratic architecture 
that follows the shape of the land it is placed 
in and that has meaning for people living in 
a democracy—not palaces and plaza gardens and 
vast museums but . . . But what? I asked him. 
‘Build’, he said with a firm gentle emphasis, 
‘for whatever the people do in their daily lives’. 

I can only think this means better, more 
dashing greyhound tracks, flashier movie houses, 
grander nuclear reactor plants, football stadiums 
as big as the Colosseum, and bookmakers’ 
offices as elegant as the crescents of Bath. 

I had, and I keep; great affection for Frank 
Lloyd Wright. But it seems to me a very 
plausible argument based 
on a preposterous premiss. 
The premiss is that we all 
come into the world with 
a completely original set of 
muscles and organs and 


nerves, and that our 
character and ideas will be 
formed only from _ the 


moment we begin to take 
in sights and sounds and 
the advice of our parents. 
But a man in his forties 
today surely is not only a 
user of snack bars, a veteran 
of Dunkirk, a man for or 
against the Common 
Market. Whether he knows 
it or not, he was—through 
his forbears—tamed by the 
Romans, toughened by the 
Crusades, excited and 
deepened by the age of 
Shakespeare, and civilized 
by the eighteenth century. 
Bath is only one delectable 
reminder that a man is all 
the forces that have made 
him—and so is a nation. 
—Home Service 
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_ AFTER MORE THAN forty years of work in towns 


Wwe ran away to live as far west as we could 


get, in a district which thousands of holiday 


_ visitors find handsome too: they are made wel- 


come here, not only for their money, but even 


_ more for their conversation, which the Cornish 


‘find pleasant and profitable. They bring us 
much good company too, but we do also get 
some puzzlement from the spectacle of towns- 
people as they appear in the country now; and 
this is something which does not escape the 
country people either. 

A friend of ours who is a farmer, living near 
Land’s End, came home one day and told us a 
delightful story. He had been out in the morning 
to fetch the cows and when he came to the edge 
of the down (which is used as a rubbish tip) 
he found a party crawling out of a steamed-up 
motor-car, As they yawned and stretched he 
stopped to pass the time of day, and found they 
had something they wanted to say to him. The 
conversation went like this: 

“We want to make our breakfast now. We’re 
waiting for the milkman. When does he come? ’ 

“The milkman! You'll have to wait a long 
time then. There’s no milkman round here’: 

‘No milkman! Good gracious! What do you 
do for milk then? ’ ' 

“We're what you call milk producers here- 
abouts. Tell you what—come up to my place 
in about half an hour with a jug and I'll give 
you some milk fer your breakfasts ’. 

“Thanks a lot. D’you mind if we don’t wait? 
We'll come now’. E any 

“No, that wouldn’t hardly do; ’twouldn’t be 


- no good. You see, I’m just going to fetch the 


cows, and then they’re to be milked. There 
won't be any milk till then’. 

“Oh! Cows! ’” 

“Yes, milk producers is what we are, and you 
have to have cows. You'll be from London, no 
doubt? Having a good look round? ’ : 

_ *Yes,.oh yes! We had a fine time yesterday. 
We saw Land’s End and the Logan Rock, and 
we'll be going round a bit today. How long do 
you think it would take us to get to John 
0’ Groats? ’ 

‘Well, I reckon ’tis about eight hundred and 
ninety miles. You got a ten-horse car there, and 
four up. You might manage in three or four 
days if you don’t waste time on the way’. 

“Oh; no! It can’t be as far as that—‘ Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats ”—people often do it, It 
must be somewhere around here ’, 

(It is only fair to admit that this was before 
Mr. Butlin’s competition had educated us.) I 
like the story particularly because it fits into a 
sort of theory I have been making up to explain 
what I called puzzlement. Put it broadly: the 
visitors are nearly all English, but how foreign 
they can be at times. These people in the motor- 


car, they might just as well have been on a 


camel track to Timbuktu, asking when the next 
supply of dates would arrive. 

You know the perhaps old-fashioned idea of 
the Englishman: he was never so English as 


_ when he was abroad with his map and his 


= The Un-English on. Holiday 


By DONALD BOYD 


guide-book. He was a bacon-and-eggs, a beer- 
and-beef man, an eccentric man, who always 
wore thick tweeds and a pipe; and he had the 
English phlegm. He liked his comforts and 
wanted things just so. Now we don’t see him 
at all. Our visitors appear to live on snacks; 
they do not wear tweeds; they are more flimsy 
than phlegmatic; they go about in gangs; they 
are not particularly tidy, and they do not bother 


‘ The old-fashioned idea of the Englishman. . never 
so English as when he was abroad” 


much about comfort. And one of. the chief 
things about them is that they aren’t the people 
they were at home. They can’t be. : 
For instance, there is a tiny patch of grass at 
the top of the slip leading down into our 
nearest cove. After a swim it is pleasant to sit 
there with a pot of tea; and there I sat swilling 
away, and as I listened to the cries and calls, 
two women’s voices overtopped the rest, sharp, 
like hens; they were from my own West Riding. 
Well, they aren’t foreign anyway, I said to 
myself. When they had climbed to the top right 
under my inquisitive ears, they stopped to draw 
breath and began to pat their luggage, to make 
sure by sense of touch that all was present and 


- correct: 


* Asta got they rubbish bag?’ 

* Aye, and tha’s gotten tother>? ’ 

“Reight enough. Well, I'll tak one in Eli’s 
car; you tak yours wi’ Samuel. Once we got 
rolling we'll soon get shut of that lot’. 

It was amusing of course, but horrible. I 
could imagine it: the cars flying back to base 
with handfuls of rubbish streaming out behind. 
At any rate they had got as far as bringing 
the rubbish up from the beach, which is more 
than some do. But West Riding housewives are 
house-proud to the point of madness, and would 
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not tolerate any rubbish in the house or in the — 
garden or in the gutter outside. a Sa & 
Here is another example. On a bank holiday — 
we walked the cliffs through Land’s End. When © 
we got beyond the hotel. we saw a nice-looking - 
middle-aged couple sitting to eat their sand- — 
wiches. They wanted to get out of the wind. — 
In all this wonderful jumble and terracing and 
crevicing of warm granite, populated only, as 
soon as you left the path, by the comical and — 
curious jackdaws and rooks, they had chosen as — 
their refuge the pit in which some of the Land’s — 
End caterers had dumped their rubbish. Now — 
they wouldn’t do that at Streatham or Stretford — 
or Stalybridge, would they? hs Me 
Indeed one of the things that puzzles me most — 
is the comfort the travellers do without. On ~ 
one of the wettest days of a wet summer we 
drove into north Cornwall, and on the way 
back—still raining—we came on a wide margin — 
of grass in the cutting of a by-pass. It was 
occupied by a rank of big cars, and the cars 
were occupied by people, who had, incidentally, — 
hung their washing out on bits of string, and 
most dejected it looked. From the erest of the — 
cutting a large hotel looked down with dismay 
on this assembly, and it dismayed me too. I 
could not understand how people in such cars 
could put up with such misery. But there is 
an explanation: a friend tells me there are — 
thousands who will spend the bulk of their — 
holiday money on the hire of a big car and have — 
not enough left to pay for a bed and a roof over ‘ 
their heads and regular meals got by somebody 
else. > é nas ‘é 
Still, why do they hive up in clusters, these — 
cars? It is as though they gathered for safety’s 
sake against the creeping Arabs, the treacherous 
Zulus. They are in the caravanserai, the laager, - 
the zareba. The not-so-old Englishman set off 
on holiday in his car with the conviction that 
nobody else but himself should be allowed to 
sleep in the countryside, and if he saw even one — 
other car he gritted his teeth and snarled 
‘People !’ and drove on. The idea of drawing 
off the A30 a matter of ten feet, in a place’ 
which has no convenience whatsoever, not even — 
a hedge, to spend the night sitting up in a 
motor-car alongside ten or fifteen or twenty 
others, would have been an outrage. It is com- — 
mon enough now. — 
It cannot be that they’re looking for solitude; 
they haven’t the old idea of the country holiday 
They have an idea of togetherness. And this 
also the idea of the organized holidays. I th 
the people who go on them must be very good- — 
natured people. There are many advantages, to — 
be sure. You do not need to decide ‘ 


where to go; there is no need to think, to plan, 
to book ahead, and you do not even need t 
choose your own companions—and that can — 
save a lot of trouble, too. I do belic Ed 

some audacious promoter were to 
trip into the brimstone pit, he would 
lot of takers, so long as it was a co 
tour at an inclusive price. But any 
holiday must have echoes of the 


ound; it is only the individual 
that is lost. If by chance the coach 
and the timetable bring you to 
‘some place for which your 
ignorant heart has been longing, 
you are not allowed to stop. You 
are dragged away, and all that is 
‘left is like the fading vision of a 
dream you knew was happy. 

' We were at Dol in Brittany. We 
had been in the strange, mutilated 
cathedral and came out of it a 
little awed and chilled. As we re- 
covered in the garden we were 
‘startled by a wild shout from the 
Toad: ‘Come on all you lads and 
Jasses! Let’s be having you! Perch 
on the railings now, lasses in 
front, lads behind. I’m about to 
take a photo of you under the 
walls of yon historic pile. Look 
slippy and look pleasant! Oh, 
damn that motor! Just as I was 
getting set—more smiles please— 
Td like just a bit of a.tune on the 
uke. There we are! Into the bus 
now, look sharp! ’ 

- It was wonderfully pleasant in Dol, that 
market day. We ate buckwheat pancakes with 
sausages in them like truncheons. Its buildings 
do not make any to-do about the difference 
between past and present; and the English have 
been visitors there, both unwelcome and wel- 
come, for more than a thousand years. But 
the lads and lasses hadn’t any time for Dol. 
‘They were gone in a snapshot. 

I do not think it is a good enough explana- 
tion to put all these things down to hurry or 
carelessness or bad manners, or to say it is 
because many people never had the money to 
take a proper holiday before and do not know 
how to do it. There is something more radical 
in it. Look over the summer street in a resort 
town—Penzance, for example—and it hits you 
in the eye. You might believe there are two 
sorts of people: there are those who belong, 
lively and friendly, who wear conventional 
clothes, and are almost invisible; there are the 
visitors, as strangely dressed or undressed as 
Zulus. Too many of the women are determined 
to wear bikinis, however insufficiently or ill- 
stuffed they are, and alas! they are not all 
beautiful. Dad has been put into cotton shorts 
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_ Afternoon 


IT lying on lichen can see 

__ Rivulets glancing in the sun 

_____ Like fishes’ scales or silver 
_ Sixpences. I rise and run 


Downhill until I reach a pool 

- Wedged innocently between 
_ Two rocks, where lazy lizards slide 
_ As if afraid of being seen 
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“Those who belong, lively and friendly, who wear conventional clothes . . . and the 
visitors, as strangely dressed or undressed as Zulus’ 


and a blouse made of cotton towelling; he wears 
socks and sandals and has so few pockets now 
that he has to carry his treasures in a nose-bag. 
The visitors do not seem to observe the 
citizens; the citizens have learned not to see the 
visitors; perhaps at times they sympathize when 
shoulders, arms, and legs have been scorched 
red; or on one of those days of driving rain 
when Dad’s legs have turned grey and his mean 
plastic mac is slapping him behind and before 
while he tries to hold it together. In fine 
weather the visitors hover and dart at the shop 
windows with the precipitation of dragon-flies. 
They do not, most of them, look like people 
who have endured a tough war. They are the 
same people, but a Cruikshank or a Doré could 
collect from The Terrace in Penzance in half 
an hour sketch-book material at which a later 
generation would stare with unbelieving astonish- 
ment. How could they dress like that? 
- I think that foreignness is the explanation; I 
think the new idea of the English on holiday is 
that they do not want to belong anywhere; 
they do not want to be themselves. I do not 
suggest that this is altogether unnatural. One 
of the biggest of the pleasures of travel is to 


Grows quiet, as if today 

As fossil has been overlapped 

By some tomorrow only five 

Senses away but not yet mapped. 
STEWART CONN 


Foxlight 


Establish relationship 
With foxes 

At the black woodside 
By waggonshed 

With dogfox barking. 
Moon-muzzled 

Outspan the boundaries 


3H Of Nature. 
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_ be anonymous. On travels you are 
rid of familiarities, whether they 
are your own or somebody else’s. 
No chores, no bores: it is like 
‘being stripped and chucked into 
the water; you have to swim for 
it. All that is left is you, so you 
may find that you are more your- 
self than you were at home. You 
are among new smells, sights, 
sounds, tastes, manners, habits, 
and each new experience adds 
something to yourself; and per- 
haps at the end, you murmur with 
the delight of a discoverer: ‘ They 
order this matter better in France ’. 

So I do not suspect anything 
strange in the desire not to be our 
ordinary selves; it is only the ex- 
pression of it that is queer, and 
the clothes may be a drastic 
attempt to strip off ordinary 
habits. What is much odder is that 
it is just the places we admire 
most, the holiday places, that we 
spoil with old newspapers, broken 
food, corn plasters, tissues, nail 
varnish, grease-proof paper, card- 
board boxes and cartons, tin cans, 
orange and banana skins, bottles. Yet nobody 
wants to cut his feet, or his children’s, or his 
tyres, on his own broken glass, whether he 
broke it yesterday or last summer. The idea is 
absurd. 

This is my theory: I suspect that one of the 
main things we are taking a holiday from is 
from being English. I do not mean we are 
ashamed of being English; but I think we are 
a bit tired of being it. We are tired of the 
uniform life and the uniform clothes. We are 
tired of keeping up with the income tax, which 
is much more savage and resourceful than the 
Jones’s; and tired of all the taxes on pleasure. 
We are tired of regulation and the long effort 
to be good citizens. Even our four-footed 
friends get tired of being called ‘good dog’ 
whenever they do something they do not 
want to. 

If 1 am right, the holiday I’ve sketched is not 
only a pleasure, it is also a revolt. It is prob- 
ably unconscious; it hasn’t any doctrine, and 
hasn’t been designed; but still it is a revolt. 
However, if we really want to accomplish any- 
thing with it we shall have to do a good deal 
better than this—Homie Service 


Come to the foxes 
The pads and the brush, 

Woodend a rick 
Woodend the foxes come 


Deep plough and over 

The dyke of dead water, 
Pike’s teeth net weed, 
Foxes go deep plough over. 


Break man’s loneliness, 
His high hunting arrogance 
With foxteeth and foxscent 

In the plantation 
By owlcry. Whirl 

The moon skydown 

To foxlight. 
JAMES TURNER 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


THE FULLY FLEDGED gallery-goer will be having 
a strenuous time at present, with many fascinat- 
ing cross-references between separate exhibitions 
which call for return visits; there is 
also a large amount of sculpture to 
walk round and round; Moore (New 
London), Archipenko (Grosvenor), 
Frink (Waddington), and an inter- 
national miscellany (Hanover). 

The Moore exhibition is comple- 
mentary to the large exhibition at 
Whitechapel last year in that it con- 
centrates on his carving, much of it 
of an early date, and gives the public 
an opportunity to see in reality what 
for many years have been illustrated 
landmarks in modern sculpture. What 
is immediately exciting about this 
exhibition, mounted with the utmost 
care and prefaced with an excellent 
essay by Mr. John Russell, is that so 
many familiar pieces look as fresh as 
ever and retain their cracking energy 
and vitality. 

The Moore we see here is a man 
of the twentieth century, an artist 
helping to create a modern language 
of form (one moreover which is con- 
stantly being referred to as having 
shifting and relative values), and yet 
he has been able to make positive and 
complete statements. I do not suggest 
that these sculptures are not to some 
degree stylish and of their time or that 
they have not led to further develop- 
ment in subsequent work, but each 
carving dated before 1940 is a self- 
contained object; we are presented with 
a firm and enclosed image, tough-skinned 
and uncompromising, each containing 
an aesthetic proposition which we must either 
accept on the artist’s terms or leave. 

By contrast, the recent ‘ Reclining Figure’, 
in elm wood, ‘in progress’ as the catalogue puts 
it, brings us forward into a period of spectator- 
worship where, in lieu of hammer and chisel 
lying handy, the viewer is invited to finish the 
work in his own mind. This gesture of exhibit- 
ing an unfinished. work which is going to be 
finished troubles me. Is this an exercise in 
public cultural relationships? Is Moore begin- 
ning to clap back to his audience as they do by 
custom in the oriental theatre? 

Elisabeth Frink’s birdmen images have had 
for me something of the glamour of a visiting 
rugger-team, heroes while we are in their 
presence but fading in compulsiveness once the 
season or the exhibition is over. The present 
show, while adding only a fish-head to her 
subject-matter, reveals in the larger works, such 
as ‘Spinning Man II’, greater complexity of 
form and tension in their waistless anatomies, as 
though a human being was trying to break 
through: still, vulnerable in their naked physical 
beauty, they go down fighting. 

The sculpture and sculptural-painting of 


By KEITH SUTTON 


Alexander Archipenko, all dating between 1909 
and 1921, are, like the early work by Moore, 
an important fraction of the development of 


‘Black Wall’, a wooden construction by Louise Nevelson; from the 
exhibition at the Hanover Gallery, 32a St. George Street, W.1 


modern art, and they are now displayed at the 
Grosvenor, together with some notable paint- 
ings and drawings by other artists of the same 
period. There are two Boccionis, a Léger draw- 
ing of 1913, the monumental and famous 
surrealist picture ‘Melanconia’ (1912) by 
De Chirico, and a rare and marvellous ‘ Cubist 
Still Life, 1911? by Malevitch. In addition to 
this, at the Hanover are Matisse, Arp, Giaco- 
metti, Laurens, and Richier, all well repre- 
sented; and among others the most welcome to 
my eyes are Fullard and Nevelson. Both artists 
show a single work which may be described as 
wooden construction or sculptural collage. The 
Fullard ‘Mother and Child’ (1959) is almost 
whimsically six feet high and exploits moulding, 
table legs, and bent wood as folds, legs, and 
bent limbs. Paint covers the raw surfaces of the 
wood and shapes are deliberately cut as shapes 
—hence the suggestion of being an enlarged 
collage. The Louise Nevelson (illustrated on 
this page) is six feet eight inches high and is 
called the ‘Black Wall’. It is made up of 
twenty-seven units painted a matt black which 
leaves the individual pieces of wood their own 
texture while making them all of one set. This 


is the first work of the American artist to be 
exhibited in England, though some photo- 
graphs of her Paris show have been available. 
It is the sort of work of art which may 
amuse or outrage, and if it outrages 
may be called a joke. I find that it 
has the power to please and satisfy as 
well as to arouse curiosity, and it cer- 
' tainly enhances the room in which it 
is shown. It is as grand and quixotic 
as an immense uncle; its relation to 
furniture is both obvious and mysteri- 
ous. Perhaps it is a work to be seen 
to be believed in. 

A visit to Kenwood House is rather 
like a visit to the Six-family house in 
Amsterdam, in that one sees at both 
places two masterpieces—a Rembrandt 
portrait and a Vermeer, a Rembrandt 
portrait and a Cuyp—in surroundings 
of period domestic architecture and 
furniture. It is true that at Kenwood 
there «is the Adam library and there 
are some Gainsboroughs (including a 
fine portrait of the Countess Howe) and, 
at present, some fine pictures from the 
Cook collection, and there are also the 
views from the windows of artfully 
contrived pastoral landscape which 
alone make. the visit worth while; but 
the discovery of the two great pictures 
is a fresh revelation each time. They 
are to be ‘found’ on ground level in 
a drawing-room in one wing, the 
windows overlooking the entrance 
court, and such activity as there is to 
be seen of the outside world: in the 
Six house the window to the left of the 
‘Portrait of Jan Six’, past the ex- 
tended shutter of which one looks to 
see the painting ideally lit, overlooks a more 
agitated street and canal. 

In both places the calm, inside atmosphere of 
the room and the intimate scale of the furnishing 
enhance rather than reduce the nobility and 
grandeur of the paintings. One gradually 
experiences their depth and richness as if one 
were listening to music in the same room. One 
leaves these pictures with one’s eye full of the 
Pictorial images, the ambience of the building 
becomes shadowy and diffuse, whereas, when 
one tries to conjure up a particular picture one 
has seen in a public gallery, what first springs 
to mind is usually a great acreage of brocaded 
wall or the cornices of the gallery or the stiff 
glass doors. 

Kenwood is also housing until September an 
exhibition of the paintings and drawings of 
George Romney. To say that they go with the 
house or take their place on the walls unobtru- 
sively is not to slight them, for, as I have 
indicated, their surroundings could scarcely be 
more agreeable. Great care and trouble have 


been taken over the selection and the catalogue: — 


it is nobody’s fault that Romney was not a 
genius. ‘dae 


Somerset Maugham. A _ biographical and 
rip critical study. By Richard Cordell. 
oe Heinemann. 25S: 


Reviewed by SIMON RAVEN 
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It HAS FOR SOME TIME been fashionable to 
regard the art of telling a story as almost beneath 
One reads critics who say of a novelist, 

‘He tells his story with skill’, as though this 

were at best an irrelevance to the novel and one 
which, but for the reviewer’s forbearance, might 

well have been treated as a major blunder. The 


trouble is that story-telling is traditionally asso- 
ciated with a simple audience and has therefore — 


come to be reckoned as in itself a simple matter: 
it is crude in its appeal, we are told, it is 
-unintellectual (and even, extremists would hold, 
_anti-intellectual) in its implications, it is primi- 
tive in its technique—a mere affair of saying 
“And then, and then’—and almost anybody 
can do it. But this is just the point: it turns 
out on examination of the world’s literature 
that of all those who have attempted it very 
few indeed have been able to do it well, and 
that when the gift does appear it is correspond- 
ingly and highly prized—by everybody, that is, 
except those judges who have been at pains to 
‘dismiss it as elementary but have themselves 
largely refrained from or failed in personal 
performance. In short, critics and intellectuals 
are angry that this apparently simple knack 
should have eluded them, and even angrier 
when they consider the substantial rewards of 
‘so trivial an entertainment. 


This is roughly the line which Richard 


Cordell takes in his study of Somerset Maugham, 
‘and I am inclined to think him right. With 
some honourable exceptions, critics have alter- 
mately ignored and insulted the old romancer 
for the better part of sixty years—during all 
which time he has gone quietly on his way, 
assembling and telling his splendid tales with 
patience, clarity, tolerance, and good manners, 
and has deservedly amassed a fortune in the 
process. And as if this was not enough to 
-enrage Scribblerus in his attic, Maugham has 
perfected a method of giving judgments (on 
-anything from God to the use of the colon) 
which combine coolness, good sense, knowledge, 
ticism, and frivolity in such proportions as 
» madden the superstitious, the sentimental, 
d the enthusiastic in all walks of life. Thus, 
t only does he mortify Christians and lovers, 
also outrages the ‘committed’ advocates 
social reform — among whom, these. days, 

D is inevitably to be found. But herein, 
pee cetl points out, lies Maugham’s 
th; by declining to be bothered with 

al and topical squabbles he remains free 
te himself to permanent issues such as 
ist, courage, and death. The French, 
appreciative of professional excellence, 
ised him highly; but poor Scribblerus, 
) death about ‘clause four” and com- 

$C ools, has been unable to take an 


well meaning and rather 


sa few sound general points 
ains reticent about Mr. 
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Maugham’s personal life, renders some useful 
information about his work and its reception 
through the years. My complaint is that Mr. 
Cordell provides only information or, at the 
best, comment: in this ‘ critical study’ he fails 
to criticize. His comment is good comment, and 
does the negative service of explaining why 
Maugham has never, on the whole, received the 
critics’ acclaim; it cannot and does not tell us 
why he should. have received that acclaim. But 
perhaps we don’t need to be told; magical 
fermulae are not to be analysed too closely, and 
the story-teller has much in common with the 
magician. Let Scribblerus make what he will of 
this, he will not abate one jot of our pleasure 
in the sorcery. 


Battle in Bossenden Wood 
By P. G. Rogers. Oxford. 25s. 


Accept a man as a paranoic and everything, 
however improbable, falls into place. There 


~ceases to be incongruity when in 1832 a respect- 


able Truro maltster vanishes on a trip to Liver- 
pool and turns up in Canterbury under the 
grandisonant name of Count Moses Rostopchein 
Rothschild, soon however to be discarded in 
favour of Sir William Courtenay, Knight of 
Malta, heir to the Earldom of Devon, King of 
the Gypsies, King of Jerusalem. Had John Tom 
been a harmless lunatic there would have been 
no recordable sequel, only astonishment that so 
many Canterbury citizens credulously swallowed 
an imposter with such titles. But Tom was not 
consistently lunatic and he was not harmless. 
Though his madness was hereditary it lay 
dormant till his disappearance in his thirty-third 
year, and even after his Canterbury debut wear- 
ing long hair, a flowing beard and outlandish 
dress, he could write and speak good sense, some 
of it well in advance of his day. But through 
all phases ran a horrifying streak of cunning 
combined with iron determination to achieve 
ends by any means. Quite deliberately he ex- 
ploited for those ends the agrarian discontents 
of the eighteen-thirties heightened by the harsh 
new Poor Law. 

Unhappily, as the disease progressed the 
economic and social would-be reformer became 
lost in the militant messiah, with Bible in one 
hand, swerd in the other, a brace of pistols 
round his middle, and a raggle-taggle of in- 
fatuated yokels at his back. In that role he cal- 
lously murdered two men sent to arrest him, and 
perished, along with seven followers, at the 
hands of the military in Bossenden Wood, near 
Faversham. 

A chance discovery of a contemporary 
account led Mr. Rogers amongst certain Ken- 
tish farms and inns where alone ‘ Courtenay’s’ 
memory survives, collecting everything known 
about him and his miniature Peasants’ Revolt. 
In considering influences which may have con- 
verted maltster into mobster he mentions Joanna 


Southcott, Richard Brothers, and others claiming 


affinity with the Almighty, but not Cobbett. 


~ Now Cobbett was neither messiah nor. rabble- 
-rouser, but the effect of his Weekly Register 


(which Tom can hardly have failed to read) 
upon an unbalanced mind cannot be overesti- 
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mated. ‘ Courtenay’s’ description of Canterbury 
Corporation as ‘turtle-soup gentry’ is pure 
Cobbett and his contention that ‘for a country 
to prosper the working classes cannot have too 
good wages’ is paralleled throughout Cobbett’s 
writings. 
Mr. Rogers has done well to rescue this 
strange episode from almost complete oblivion. 
W. BARING PEMBERTON 


A Clean Well-Lighted Place 

By Kathleen Nott. Heinemann. 18s. 

Like the Ugly Sisters who raged at Cinderella’s 
new clothes, many of Sweden’s British visitors 
cannot refrain from adverse comment born of 
jealousy and a sense of their own society’s short- 
comings and dowdiness. Miss Nott has lived in 
Sweden and I would have thought her to be 
above Ugly Sister scratchiness, but it seems that 
the mere sight of a socialist society which works 
is enough to turn her head too. She has sub- 
titled her book ‘a private view of Sweden’, but 
her literary reputation will give this private view 
more publicity and more authority than it 
deserves. 

Miss Nott declares generalizations unsafe, but 
she repeatedly cites isolated and untypical 
incidents which hint at generalizations. She 
claims a knowledge of Swedish but her narrative 
suffers whenever her informant, on her admis- 
sion, speaks English badly and her linguistic 
limitations are revealed by her admission that 
she had little contact with people who did not 
belong to the top, English-speaking strata. She 
met lawyers, doctors, politicians and social 
workers whose behaviour she takes to be illustra- 
tive of national behaviour and whose kindness 
and hospitality she has rewarded with laughter 
and scorn for their desire to please. Their task 
was not easy. Miss Nott was determined to 
find the dirt in the clean place. She describes 
an almost unbalanced hunt for homosexuals, 
and when her social workers fail to pro- 
duce any she turns upon them for being social 
workers. She next asserts that Swedish society 
has obliterated the eccentric and when she meets 
Rektor Alm who has refused to send his daugh- 
ter to a state school she concludes contrarily 
that the State is afraid to lock him up. After 
this it is clear that she is determined to find 
the case against Sweden proved, and it comes 
as no surprise that even the landscape bores 
her and that she can write of the largest iron 
ore mine in Europe—if not in the world— As 
mines go, this is no doubt an excellent one’. 

She discusses neutrality and Swedish social- 
ism apparently without knowledge of the 
country’s history prior to 1900. Any serious 
reference to the country’s social and foreign 
policies cannot avoid noticing Viking egalita- 
rianism, the relationship between the Vasa kings 
and the people, the Oxenstierna bureaucracy and 
the resolve towards the pursuit of peace which 
followed the disastrous wars of Charles XII 
and which was first given authority by Gustav 
III. Sweden’s. historical experience has prepared 
her uniquely for a social democracy that works. 

Miss Nott also displays some ignorance of the 
Swedish literary scene. She pats Erik Lindegren 
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on the head for pc Eliot, and though ee 
went to the opera Aniara and liked Blomdahl’s- 
spares not a word for. Harry: 


music she 


Martinson who with others in the ’thirties- 


achieved a coherence with a mass public which is 
maintained still and which gives the Swedes one 


of the most vital literatures in Europe today. 
She praises Ingmar Bergman’s films, but it 
is a pity she didn’t visit the Uppland and 
S6dermanland churches he learned to love as a 
boy. If she had, she might have understood 
Bergman more, she might have appreciated the 


relevance of modern Sweden to its past and she 


might have realized that the virtues of naivety 
and lack of self-consciousness expressed in these 
churches represent the lesson the Swedes have 


to teach us. 


It is of course true that there is dirt in the 
clean, well-lighted place, but the dirtiness of 


‘the dirt—Swedish social workers who are blind- 
ingly frank should note this too—is very rela- 


tive. But we shall learn nothing worth-while 
about Swedish society until we stop trying to 
find flaws in Cinderella, her new clothes or her 


-virtue. It is sad that Miss Nott, whose work I 


admire, should have been tempted into the Ugly 
Sister role. , 
Ian RODGER 


A Tudor Tragedy 
By Lacey Baldwin Smith. Cape. 21s. 


The tragedy, if it was one, was that of Catherine 


Howard, the empty-headed fifth wife of Henry 
VIII, whom the petulant monarch took to con- 
sole himself for his depressing experience with 


Anne of Cleves. The marriage did not last long. 


Catherine had early acquired an appetite for fun 
and games with tall young men, and—she was a 
singularly optimistic girl—saw no reason why 
she need confine her ready affections to her 
decaying husband. So within a couple of months 
of the wedding she was carelessly brushing the 
fringes of danger wherever opportunity pre- 
sented itself or could be arranged: There was 


always some back way to her rooms, always— 


someone stupid enough to be enchanted by a 
call to help in a delicious intrigue. If Catherine 
ever thought of the fate of her cousin, Anne 
Boleyn, she lacked the imagination to see it 
happening to herself. Henry’s deeply suspicious 


“nature ought to have been a warning but was 


ignored. It remains a mystery why the Howard 


clan, with all their professional knowledge of. 
_ the ins and outs of faction-fighting, were not 


more apprehensive of her foolhardiness, There 
was a sense in which all their fortunes might 
depend upon her: But nothing much seems to 
have been done and inevitably her doings be- 
came the talk of the court, ‘with advantages’. 
Soon the king had to be informed and the whole 
silly story of her wanton past came out. No- 
thing remained to do but to snap the bright 
thread of her life, while the king no doubt 
ruefully reflected how much better a judge he 
was of men than of women. 

It is not much of a story, a little eddy lost 
in the surging waters of sixteenth-century Eng- 
land. Mr. Smith writes well but he has nothing 
important to add to earlier accounts, except, 
perhaps, to print with engaging relish all the 
naughty bits about ‘ puffing and blowing’ behind 
curtains and after ‘lights out’. So Catherine 
becomes a convenient peg upon which to 
hang some random observations of Tudor atti- 


tudes and a mass of miscellaneous information 


chapter on ‘that place of dark violence and 


iz 


“aps? Tife. in noble houeencite ‘There is” even a 


callous crime, London Town’, with its red- 
light districts and ‘loutish citizenry’. 

Some of it is quite fascinating and it is 
easy to see why this elegantly-produced ~volume 
should appeal to the Book Society. But Mr. 
Smith, whose earlier Tudor Prelates and Politics 
was by no means so light-weight, might have 
been encouraged to write a different book. His 
eloquent chapter on the physical peculiarities 
and uncertain temperament of the aging king 
himself shows how firmly ‘Harry with the 
crown’ scrawled his signature across a whole 
era. It is about sixty years since the best bio- 
graphy of him, that by A. F. Pollard, appeared. 
Since then so many new views have been taken 
of his reign that a new approach to both man 
and monarch is surely called for. That story 
might be seen to be a Tudor tragedy indeed. 

Ivan Roots 


Eastern Christendom. By Nicolas Zernov. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 42s. 


Books about the Eastern Orthodox Church are 
apt to be written either by Western theologians 
who disapprove of it as schismatic and accuse 
it of decadence, or by enthusiasts whose exalted 
and esoteric tone implies that no one else can 
hope to comprehend its mysteries. Professor 
Zernovy has performed an admirable task in 


‘providing an account of it which is simple, 


straightforward and lucid and at the same time 
authentic. He writes as a loyal Orthodox 
Christian; but his loyalty is not polemical. He 
seeks to explain all the differences and diver- 
gencies between Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom in a spirit of helpful understanding. 
Though Western Catholics and Protestants may 
not agree with all his judgments, no one can 
take offence at any of them. To treat such a 
subject so irenically is no mean achievement. 
The first chapters of the book trace the history 
of the Orthodox Church in the Middle Ages, 
showing its roots in the early Church and 
explaining, tolerantly and wisely, the schisms 
with the Nestorian and Monophysite Churches 
of the East and the growing coolness and 
ultimate breach with Rome. The author is not 
one of those who see religion only sub specie 
aeternitatis; he gives full value to the part played 
by political and by cultural traditions in 
ecclesiastical development. Less familiar matter 
is covered in the chapters that follow, dealing 
with the story and the results of Mongol rule 
on the Russian Church and of Ottoman rule on 
the Greek. Professor Zernov is naturally more 
interested in the Russians; and, indeed, by the 
sixteenth century the majority of Orthodox 
believers were Russian, He does justice to the 
difficulties of the Greek Church, with its venal 
masters, with Catholics and Protestants outbid- 
ding each other for its support and thus con- 
fusing its traditions, and with leading Greeks 


“spoiling its oecumenicity by too passionate a 


Hellenic nationalism. But his most revealing 
chapters concern the Russian Church. He 
shows how the triumph of the Possessors over 
the Nonpossessors in the sixteenth century led 
to isolationism and to an extent of Caesaro- 


papism that never had existed in Byzantium. He 


deals fairly with the Old Believers; and he gives 
a lucid account of the intellectual movement of 
the nineteenth century and the crisis of the 


Communist revolution, He ends his historical 


East Christian communities 


section th a brief factual 


melancholy reading, though there are ho 
signs, such as the Zoe movement in G: 
the Russians’ own reaction to their tribulations. 
His chapters on doctrine and ritual are 
briefer but give a well-balanced picture. He 
rightly stresses that the word ‘ Orthodoxy a 
means ‘right worship’ rather than 
belief ’, and that the Orthodox are interested in 
niceties of doctrine only when they directly 
affect the Liturgy. They have never liked — 
theological simmae. Indeed, such seventeenth- 
century Confessions as that of Mogila, 


‘right — 


stimu- | 


lated by Western ‘aggression, have confused - 


rather than elucidated Orthodox dogma, To the 
Orthodox it seems arrogant to claim to know all - 
the answers; for the Holy Spirit may yet give — 


us further enlightenment. As Professor Zernov — 


says of the Eucharist, the Orthodox are reluctant 


to define either the character or the exact | . 
moment of the changing of the bread and wine. 5 


Had the West appreciated this Eastern diffidence 
over dogmatizing, mutual co-operation would 


have been easier to achieve, Churchmen interested | 
in the Oecumenical movement should study | 
these chapters carefully. The book ends with a 
short but helpful chapter on the “meaning of - 


Eastern religious art. . 

A book which covers so large a subject in one 
volume cannot hope to be complete. We may 
regret that Professor Zernov does not deal with 
the somewhat ambivalent attitude of the Byzan- 
tine Church towards philosophy and deals only 
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briefly with mysticism, or that he does not — 


mention Gregory of Sinai, the spiritual 
ancestor of the Russian starets. We may also 
question his view that ‘ the Greeks were unaware 
of the centrality of the papacy for the West’. 
There are many Byzantine texts that show such 
an awareness; and if at the Council of Florence 
the issue was quickly settled, that was mainly 
due to the recent Conciliar movement in the 
West. There are other small points which — 
captious critics may question. But they do not — 
detract from the general value of this wise and 
useful book, which may be welcomed as a 
masterpiece of clarity and charity. 

‘STEVEN RUNCIMAN — 


Rees Duino Elegies. By Romano Guardini. 
Translated by K. G. Knight. 4 


Darwen Finlayson. 30s. 


The Book of Hours. By Rainer Maria Rilke. 


Translated by A. L. Peck. . = 9 
The Hogarth Press. 18s. > sla aa 
Rilke, Europe, and the English- Speaking 


World. By Eudo C. Mason. — 

Cambridge. 30s. tes ell 
Rilke was not interested in the English-spe 
ing world, but, to judge from the flow of boo 
about him, the English-speaking world continu 
to show interest in Rilke. This indicates 
thing unpleasant if Professor Guardini is 
and there is a gaping void in his poetry. 
critic finds in the Duino Elegies a dangerous 1 on- 
dency to deny the value of the human personal- 
ity. Here Rilke speaks for his time, Man, 


¥ 
“ 
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den by the subieaietl discovery 
sufficiency. Instead of retv 


be 


1 eight — years ago, It now appears in a fine 
lation by Dr. K. G. Knight. Rilke has been 
ofessor Guardini’s companion for a long time, 
a thoughtful time, for Germany a bestial time. 
Dur author has thus been able to compare the 
declaration of Rilke’s poetry with the expressive 
ctivity of life. If he now finds a dubious ele- 


reflects the situation of man. Such criticism 
pa a compliment to the poet whose ideal was 
open and receptive anemone celebrated in 
Sonnets to Orpheus, Man’s situation 
a be desperate, but Rilke is not to be 
"blamed for it—even if he was hostile to 
Christianity. Professor Guardini’s quarrel is 
Rovith the totalitarianism of his century, not with 
Rilke. What should be emphasized about Rilke 
is that he creates nevertheless, that he wants to 
contribute to tradition and so prolong the life of 
_ this earth, that he knows about chaos and yet 
" wants to affirm, always to affirm, to express that 
- praise which William Blake described as the 
practice of art. 
If praise is the practice of art, prayer is the 
study of art, and the ‘ prayers’ of The Book of 
Hours mark Rilke’s beginning, as the praise of 
“the Sonnets to Orpheus mark his culmination. 
Last year the Hogarth Press brought out a thick 
"volume of Rilke translations by J. B. Leishman. 
It included a complete version of The Book of 
Hours, based on Dr. Peck’s translation, which 
_ now makes its own appearance in print. The two 
‘versions differ in many ways, but neither is close 
_ to Rilke. Dr. Peck’s aim is to provide in English 
‘a true impression of the original, not a literal 
rendering. This is certainly the only worth- 
’ while attitude. But he is a translator who believes 
(and says) that his use of words like o’er and 
tis needs no defence. There is an excellent in- 
troduction by Professor Eudo C. Mason. 
Rilke and France, Rilke and Russia, Rilke and 
‘Scandinavia, Rilke and Spain, Rilke and Italy, 
Rilke and Switzerland—but no book until now 
about Rilke and the English-speaking countries. 
Professor Mason begins by asking ‘ why Rilke 
had, in his own judgment, practically no con- 
: nexions with the English-speaking world, and 
_ whether there may not after all have been some 
_ rudiments of an at least potential relationship to 
that world, of which he himself was not fully 
_ conscious’ . In the course of original research 
> Professor Mason has uncovered evidence to 
_ suggest that such a partly conscious, rudimen- 
_ tary, at least potential relationship might possibly 
" have existed. For instance: ‘Though Rilke did 
not go to England, England in a certain sense 
me to him, especially when he was in France; 


_ he registered the pleasant feeling of really 
at home in Paris at last, after a long 
on reading in a menu: “ Marmelade 
”?. Evidence of a hardly conscious re- 
ip with the English-speaking world 
nulates. Only a few of Professor Mason’s 
ries can be listed here. Rilke ‘was 
n to commiserate with Lou Andreas- 
she had to install an ugly iron 
room in January 1922, because 
~it bexBpnasible for her to 
e*, On at least four 


ed into fs preter oF Peeiherin isa : 
to the mass-will. This detailed inter- fessor Mason) are the occasions when he might 
of the Elegies was published in Ger-_ 


‘ment in Rilke, it is because Rilke too accurately _ 


Blackwood. But equally interesting (to Pro- 


have met British people but didn’t. For 
example, research has uncovered the fact that 
Katharine Mansfield occupied a hotel room at 
Sierre in July 1922, when Rilke was in the 
neighbourhood, so they may have seen each 
other. If only Rilke had stayed a few weeks 
longer at Duino in May 1914 ‘he would 
have met Lord Kitchener, who broke his 


-journey from Egypt to London there for a 


day or two’. 

The student who wishes to consult all the 
evidence for Rilke’s at least potential relationship 
with the English-speaking world must of course 
read the book for himself. This advice could also 
usefully be offered to the writer of the blurb, 
who claims that the central passages of the 
Duino Elegies are now seen in a new light. 

Tpris Parry 


The Boundaries of Science. By Magnus Pyke. 
Harrap. 15s. 
Dr. Pyke has shown in the past that he can 


‘make modern science intelligible and fascinat- 


ing without in any way ‘ writing down’ to the 
reader. In this book he continues the good work. 
Its unifying idea is the notion that the tradi- 


tional division of science into physics, chemistry, 


astronomy, biology, etc——good as it is for 
student, teacher, and researcher—is merely a 
useful line of attack on ignorance, not an essen- 
tial approach to our understanding of nature. 
Dr. Pyke does not plead that these sub-divisions 
should go; he asks that we should realize that 
boundaries are mere conventions and that pro- 
gress has often made and can often make great 
strides by ignoring them. 

In the discussion of this thesis the author 
gives an account of some of the most interest- 
ing advances of the past fifty years in the 
physical and biological sciences. Not only. the 
general reader but the science specialist himself 
will find in Dr. Pyke’s ten chapters much that 
is new and interesting, set forth and illustrated 
in a form that can be grasped. It is really 
astonishing what has been done in science in 
recent years. Much has been accomplished be- 
cause the theories, ideas, analogies and tech- 
niques of one science have been tried out on 
another. Today evolution is an idea applied not 
only to plants and animals, but even to indi- 
vidual molecules. The tools of physics are used 
to unravel the chemistry and structure of the 
proteins and the structure of the proteins is one 
of the keys to the nature of the living cell. Dis- 
coveries about the tiniest part of the atom—its 
nucleus—help the astronomer, apparently at the 
other end of the chain, to understand the uni- 
verse at large. One of the questions that Dr. 
Pyke discusses is whether we shall ever be 
able to create a living organism. 

When we become omniscient we may realize, 
as Dr. Pyke points out, that biology is but 
‘applied’ chemistry and chemistry itself 
‘applied’ physics. When that time comes the 
philosopher may well ask: What is physics? 
What will he be told? A philosopher, indeed, 
would do well to read this book. He must have 
an interest in the boundaries of science. But the 
chief readers of this book should be those who 
already know one of the separate sciences and 
would like to realize the beauty and the wonder 
_ of the whole at the present time. 

ms) A. S. RUSSELL 
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The Charity Organisation Society 1869-1913: 
itsdeas and Work. 
By Charles Loch Mowat. Methuen. 25s. 


The Charity Organisation Society was founded 
in 1869, and when Sir Charles Loch, who was its 
secretary from 1875 to 1913, died in 1923, The 
Times declared that ‘ “ Loch of the C.O.S.” was 
a household word among workers for the poor 
and public administrators. : . . He made the 
C.O.S.; be was the C.O.S.’ His grandson has 
now written an excellent account of the man, 
and of his life’s work which still survives, after 
the social revolution of the last generation, in 
the Family Welfare Association. 

This book is not just a product of family 
piety. It is an authoritative account of one of 
the most interesting and significant sociological 
experiments of the later nineteenth century, 
which changing social and political conditions 
have transformed into a fascinating period piece. 
The formal title of the C.O.S. was the Society 
for Organising Charitable Relief and Repressing 
Mendicity, and indirectly derived from an abor- 
tive Society for the Prevention of Pauperism and 
Crime. Such titles tell their own story, For 
Loch, as for most of his generation, poverty was 
principally the result of moral failure which only 
the skilled voluntary service of the materially 
and morally better off could avert or redeem. 
The mass of the destitute had to be left to the 
tender mercies of the Poor Law (and in the 
eyes of the C.O.S. the Poor Law Authorities 
were undesirably tender); but material assistance, 
carefully measured on an individual and un- 
sentimental scale in each case, could save or 
restore the economic and personal viability of 
the deserving poor. The practical outcome 
of this approach to the seemingly insoluble 
problem of poverty was the growth of a flourish- 
ing Society which enjoyed semi-official status 
and whose members, in one generation, pro- 
moted pioneer enterprises or studies in almost 
every branch of social welfare. 

The Society was more successful in organizing 
charity than in organizing other charities on its 
own principles, and its rapid success in other 
respects concealed the fact that it was doomed 
to a hardly less rapid decline and failure. By 
its tests, the deserving poor were very few; and 
poverty, let alone pauperism and destitution, 
remained so vast a problem as to call for a 
radically fresh approach through state interven- 
tion which recognized democratic rights in pre- 
ference to the condescension of charity. Loch 
and the C.O.S., says Professor Mowat, were a 
product of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. More exactly, they were a product of 
the mid-Victorian period only—the last decade 
of the brief golden age in which it was respons- 
ibly thought possible to eliminate poverty by 
individual action, as well as to liquidate the 
National Debt or abolish the income tax. 
.After 1879, the recurrence of economic depres- 
sions progressively destroyed these hopes, 
leaving the twentieth century to solve the prob- 
lems on different lines—but not so successfully 
that the individual concern is not needed to 
sweeten the pabulum of welfare, bureaucratically 
administered, as once it was to leaven the bread 
of charity. 

E, G. COLLIEU 


The Specials, by Ronald Seth, the story of the 
Special Constabulary, has been published by 
Gollancz at 25s. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Goodbye for Now 


‘PANORAMA’ On June 26 was excellent, the best 
for a long time. Nothing, however, will make 
up for the absence of ‘ Tonight’. ‘ Panorama’, 
I know, is meant to treat serious subjects 
seriously, it also gives more time to its inter- 
views, whereas ‘Tonight’ packs five or six 
interviews into its all too brief forty minutes; 
but ‘Panorama’ sometimes confuses seriousness 
with solemnity, whereas ‘ Tonight’ never does. 
My memories of ‘ Panorama’ consist of Richard 
Dimbleby apparently stuck to a map of Africa. 
Memories of ‘Tonight’ are more varied and 
more dynamic. I look forward to ‘ Tonight’s’ 
renewal and its continually surprising quality. 
Incidentally, I wonder whether we could ever 
see its films of South America in one pro- 
gramme. They were unforgettable. 

To revert to ‘Panorama’. In that pro- 
gramme Robert Kee interviewed a _ Baptist 
woman missionary just back from Angola. The 
interview was gently conducted, the questions 
were relevant and unloaded. The missionary 
answered thoughtfully and slowly. What she 
had to say was made more impressive by her 
obvious candour, lack of bias, by the un- 
emotional way she expressed herself. 

It transpired that she had been working for 
some time in Angola. Until now, she and others 
of her sect have been chary of saying anything 
about the political aspects of the country, but 
the recent native revolt (last March) and its 
subsequent harsh suppression have moved them 
to speech. She said that the rebellion was 
bloody, but so too were the reprisals. She did 
not mention that according to one report twenty 
Africans have been killed for each Portuguese 
death. The worst story she had to tell was that 
of a village deserted by the men who had all 
set out for the Congo. The women and children, 
left alone, were afraid. They asked the mission- 
ary whether they were safe. ‘Of course you are 
safe’, she told them. A few days later she 
saw the village bombed and machine-gunned. 

I have the impression that Dr. Castro is an 
elusive man; his personality certainly is. With 


his cigar and beret he 
looked like a clever take- 
off of Churchill plus 
Montgomery. The heavy 
glasses added a touch of 
the forthright  intel- 
lectual to the already 
bizarre combination. 
Perhaps he simply has 
more facets to his per- 
sonality than we are 
used to in Western poli- 
ticians. As he strode over 
the Cuban mud with 
the reporters trailing 
fastidiously after him, 
his enthusiasm and en- 
ergy were evident, I 


don’t know if Robin 
Day found the tour 
tiring, but when he 


did at last manage to 
catch Dr. Castro for an 
interview his manner 
was sharper than his 
use of words. He asked Dr, Castro whether 
he was a Communist, ‘No, I am a Socialist’, 
Dr. Castro replied. ‘But Khrushchev calls 
himself a Socialist ’, said Robin Day. 


From the film about Rubens shown in ‘ Monitor’ on 
July 2: above, self-portrait; below, portrait of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel 


Later in the pro- 
gramme Ludovic Ken- 
nedy talked to Dr. 
Michael Ramsey on the 
eve of his enthronement. 
Dr. Ramsey spoke with 
tremendous dignity and 
not a trace of pom- 
pousness. Watching the 
ceremony the following 
day I occasionally wished 
that the Anglican Church 
would dispense with the 
Anglican voice. 

‘Gallery’ on June 29 
was dull, but ‘ Lifeline’, 
the following evening, 
was fascinating. The sub- 
ject.was ‘ Schizophrenia 
in Children’. Apparently 
this disease afflicts young 
children very rarely. 
When it does, the 
mother begins to notice 


Dr. Fidel Castro (centre) as seen in ‘ Panorama’ on June 26 


a withdrawal of the child round the age of one. 
The child forgets habits and tricks it has learnt 
and seems to lose interest in anything or anyone 
outside itself. To an outsider it might seem 
that the child is just cold or unresponsive. It is 
not clumsy or stupid—on the contrary—but it 
withdraws into its own world, often using a 
private language. We saw three children in vary- 
ing stages of the illness, and although the sight 
was heartbreaking, the prognosis is, it seems, 
quite hopeful providing that parents are willing 
to go to endless trouble, that the correct diag- 
nosis is made in time, and, where necessary, that 
suitable drugs are used. 

One child, we were told, could remember the 
photographs on the back of The Times for four 
years; he also knew on what day of the week each 
date in the same four years fell; and he knew 
the London to Brighton train time-table by 
heart. It made me wonder how operative adult 
schizoids are in the collection and dispersal of 
useless knowledge. 

And to another requiem, also cum laude: the 
end of ‘ Monitor’ ‘until September. In this last 
programme there was a beautiful film of paint- 
ings by Rubens. I think that the commentary 
must -have slipped, because while the com- 
mentator was talking about Rubens’s celebration 
of the joys of living we appeared to be looking 
at a rape, but I may be mistaken. The film itself 
was superb, In the same programme Theo 
Crosby, who has designed the temporary head- 
quarters of the International Union of Archi- 
tects on the South’ Bank, was interviewed, un- 
sympathetically I thought, by Huw Wheldon. 
This was a sad let-down after the Rubens film. 
How old does art have to be before it is 
properly treated? 
VERONICA HULL 


DRAMA 
Hunt the Symbol 


No TWO REASONABLE spectators of Waiting for 
Godot by Samuel Beckett are likely to agree 
about its allegorical meaning or moral purpose. 
So the devil’s advocate who is sure that unless 
a play has a portable message it has no value 
will condemn it confidently. Yet the defence can 
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be put forward that it is a play about the con- 
dition of man, which is painful and absurd and 
whose meaning has been debated by the actor- 
spectators for long enough. 

When Lucky, the learned slave who is twice 
lashed across the stage, is forced to entertain the 
two waiting tramps by demonstrating that he 
can think, he infuriates his audience and is 
severely punished. Mr. Beckett was wise to evade 
this doom of the intellectual, and his producer, 
Donald McWhinnie, cunning in suggesting that 
response to the play should be emotional. But 
although no summary explanation of the play 
makes sense, any section of the dialogue—seen 
as it were in close-up—is rational and has over- 
tones of reference to politics, philosophy, psy- 
chology, and theology. The danger of the play 
is that there are too many ideas in it rather than 
too few. It is perhaps better to take it as a talk 


between two friendly but desperate tramps than 
to play hunt the symbol. 

Television by its nature is a great underliner 
of motive, and Mr. McWhinnie, who produced 
the play in sound about a year ago, made full 
use in television on June 26 of the 
close-up to catch the facial reactions 
of his players as their minds raced or 
dragged along. Jack MacGowran as 
Vladimir and Peter Woodthorpe as 
Estragon have mightily expressive 
faces, and the contrast between the 
quicksilver, mischievous inquisitive- 
ness of the one and the patient, affec- 
tionate, tragic acceptance of the other 
was powerful and effective. As we 
spent so much time near to the eyes 
of these two, held in within the close 
barriers of the place of appointment, 
the retreat of the camera eye when 
night fell and at the ending of the 
play was moving in itself. The last 
sight of them, diminished in size and 
doubtfully deciding to give up and 
go, had a special pathos. 

The relationship between the two 
victims of fate or society was 
delicately handled and is in_ itself 
more dramatically important than any 
question of whether they were waiting 
for death or salvation, judgment or 
sacrifice. Their quarrels, time-filling 
debates, sharing of memories, and dis- 
on the whole duty of man 
the familiarity of married con- 


THE LISTENER 


Waiting for Godot: above, 


Two scenes from 

Timothy Bateson (left) as Lucky and Felix Felton 

as Pozzo; /Jeft (left to right) Peter Woodthorpe as 

Estragon (‘ Gogo’), Mark Mileham as a boy, and 
Jack MacGowran as Vladimir (‘ Didi ’) 


versation. One had the sense that in and out 
of time these two would be playing their game 
always according to the same rules and neces- 
sarily together. 

Those rules are interesting in themselves. 
Apart from escape, which is impossible, there 
are three taboos—on Jaughter, on suicide, and on 
the telling of dreams. This might define the 
spiritual Limbo in which they exist. But though 
Godot nags one into metaphysics they must be 
resisted. I found the set in which these pro- 
ceedings occurred too abstract or rather too 
reminiscent of a fancied moon landscape. Surely 
it should be more like an ordinary desolate 
country road? 

The slapstick which interrupts the philoso- 
phizing and mixes with it was played with the 
right amount of moderation. The circus clown 
business with boots and hats might easily be- 
come destructive of the mood of the play if its 


On the Boundary, with Barry Jackson (seated) as Billy Wrentham, Carmel 
McSharry as his mother, Joanna Dunham (in background) as his sister, 


and Frank Windsor as his father 
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cruelty were exaggerated. So could the smug vil- 
lainy of; Pozzo and the suffering of Lucky. Felix 
Felton’s performance as Pozzo was occasionally 
overweighted with contempt and condescension. 
But he was very good when clumsily attempting 
to join the human race and the conversation. 
The part of Lucky (Timothy Bateson) consists so 
exclusively of suffering that it must be extremely 
difficult to sustain. Mr. Bateson suppressed him- 
self nobly and managed his horrifying exhibition 
speech to good effect. 

On the Boundary by David Turner (June 29) 
began well, and had passages of shrewd observa- 
tion and credible dialogue. But there were far 
too many ‘social problems’ packed into it for 
the plot to move plausibly. Mr. Turner’s family 
of characters were people at one moment and 
representatives of a generation or a class or an 
attitude to the welfare state the next. His hen- 
pecked father (Frank Windsor) was too intelli- 
gent to let his mildness run the family into 
catastrophe; and the last-minute promise of re- 
covery and a happy ending was too frantically 
fast. Good speeches and plausible notes on pro- 
vincial life today alternated with thin melo- 
drama and thoroughly slapdash switches of situa- 
tion. If Mr’ Turner could stick to characters of 
his own making and forget the attractions of 
journalistic sociology he would be a dramatist 
of real promise. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


The Return of the Heroes 


THERE ARE WELCOME signs of a return to the 
theatre of larger-than-life heroes, It is sad that 
Camus did not live to see the theatrical climate 
changing and becoming more sympathetic to 
the kind of drama typified by his Caligula 
(Third, June 30). It was said during his life- 
time that his dramatic subject was too large for 
the theatre and that his interest in the debate of 
ideas alienated audiences who wished to identify 
their emotions with the trauma on the stage. 
Michael Bakewell’s production revealed the folly 
of an attitude which has been growing ever since 
the theatre denied the dictum that it only re- 
mains socially relevant while it debates the 
tensions of the time. 

Camus is not asking his audience to sympa- 
thize with or identify itself with his 
hero; he is attempting to convey the 
agony of a man committed to the idea 
that he is a god. The fact that histori- 
cally Caligula may have been mad or 
that he was a monster is dramatically 
irrelevant, and as far as our own time 
is concerned it is socially more rele- 
vant to examine the Caligulas from 
the inside. Camus derives a large 
irony from his portrait of the emperor 
pathetically stumbling towards the 
nemesis of his own logic. Caligula 
claims the supreme freedom but the 
chains wrap slowly round him, His 
senators divide significantly into those 
who fawn and those who decide to 
suffer him as long as they can profit 
from his rule. Among the young, 
Scipio is corrupted by the beauty of 
Caligula’s power; only Cherea, the 
intellectual, remains adamant. While 
the business men are dispossessed and 
the poets made to weep, Cherea 
emerges as the only one capable of 
understanding the emperor’s dilemma. 
This understanding is necessary to 
Camus’s dramatic exposition of 
Caligula’s progress but there is the 
suspicion that the author himself is 
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the priest mee at God, [oaks isa chided 


eyes at the man who would be God. 


_As a piece of radio the work was effective but 
it says something for its theatrical quality that I 
imagined its action more in a theatre than in 


- ancient Rome. This is not to say that there was 


grease paint in the voices of the cast which was 


~ Jed’ by Kenneth Haigh. Mr. Haigh has a good 


and individual voice and he found the exacting 


“ee the last one’. 


role completely within his range. His last line, 
reminding us that the Caligulas are still among 


us, convinced me not only that the play ought 
to be seen but that he ought to act in it. 
Camus’s study of a man in pursuit of the im- 
possible serves quite well as a text for any dis- 
cussion of the problems that face writers wish- 
ing to derive dramatic material from the sad 
pages of Irish history. When all the facts are 
gathered on almost any event in the country’s 
history they provide the aspiring Irish dramatist 


with a surfeit that makes him turn either to 


music-hall facetiousness or romanticism. An 
Englishman in any case approaches Irish history 
at his peril and the dark pages have therefore 
been left for the most part unturned. 

The production by Douglas Cleverdon of 
H. A. L. Craig’s The Flight of the Earls (Third, 
June 28) was consequently an event of some im- 
portance. Mr. Craig knows how to get his 
material across but he showed in this work that 
he has developed a perspective which could very 
well lead to a dramatic renaissance among Irish 
writers who have been using the theatre recently 
to dwell upon their miseries or as a place to 
please the English by dancing on one leg. Mr. 
Craig took the exact moment of the departure 
from Ireland of The O’Neill and The O’Donnell 
and a look at the cast list which indicated that 
they were accompanied by their harpists may 
have prepared some listeners for the kind of 
keening practised by the misery school. But Mr. 
Craig had a hard eye on the lamenters and his 
message that it was not enough for Ireland to 
praise famous men in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies is not without relevance teday. O'Neill 
is seen to be only as great as his hereditary 
harpist made him and his flight inevitable rather 
than glorious or infamous. In this Mr. Craig 
might be said to be taking an English view, but 
to reach this conclusion would only be to sub- 
scribe to the bedevilled attitude which has for so 
long deprived the Irish dramatist of a perspective 
that would transmit Irish history and, in the 
transmission, do something to lay some of the 
spectres that inhibit the Irishmen in the theatre. 
It is ironic that Irish actors are so very good; 
and, having said this, I must spare a word for 
the fine way in which Jack McGowran, Godfrey 
Quigley and Harry Hutchinson ‘clutched Mr. 
Craig’s words in their teeth. The songs were well 
sung by Dominic Behan and Norman Henry. 

It is a commentary on the state of our laws 
on income tax allowances that Arthur Macrae 


could write Both Ends Meet (Home, July 1) 


and derive his comic situations from well- 
known fiddles. Richard Murdoch’s light and 
easy voice suited his role as a tax dodger 
cornered by the inland revenue and a girl 
friend who was tired of being unmarried to save 


_ taxes. This was light farce, but good of its kind, 
and Audrey Cameron kept a good pace. 


Ian RODGER 


‘as SPOKEN WORD 
Two Exhibitions 


on the possibility of becoming a car- 


‘thirty years I’ve: always been hoping that I’ve 
Only a few years ago an 


IN ANSWER to a young artist’s query 


toonist, Honoré Daumier replied: ‘For. 


Sacre art critic wrote of: Daumier that” he 
~ was well known for his lithographs in Charivari 
~ and had also painted a few pictures. It was in 
fact the immense success that Daumier achieved 
with his caustic caricatures that prevented the 
general public from enjoying his paintings. The 
_ demand for his lithographs provided him with a 
living but to the extent he was compelled to 
leave aside his oil painting. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find at the Tate Gallery 100 oil 
paintings and not the ‘few’ one had expected, 
together with numerous water-colours and 
sketches. A 
In ‘ Paint, Caricature, and the Art of Daumier’ 
(Third, June 25), Andrew Forge summarized his 
comments on the exhibition, crisply and elo- 
quently. He saw Daumier as the predecessor of 
Matisse and Picasso and indeed in the painting 
‘Children under a Tree’ there is a remarkable 
similarity with Picasso’s blue-period. The trade- 
marks associated with modern art—scribbling, 
distortion, and brevity—are easily distinguish- 
able in Daumier’s brilliant court-scene cartoons; 
but he has the added gift of humour, a quality 
which many modern painters lack. As Mr. Forge 
pointed out, with the exception of Goya, the art 
of Daumier is satirical to the utmost, and 
although this exhibition is intended to give the 
public a true assessment of his paintings, it is 
always the cartoons one notices first. They are 
alive, active and expressive, and everything is 
noted in such detail that we feel, with Mr. 
Forge, a sense of claustrophobia. Daumier is 
quite unscrupulous in dealing with members of 
the Bar; their actions become antics and in Mr. 
Forge’s words the men become ‘great ham 
actors’. The handling of light in these court- 
room scenes is remarkable and I heard one of 
“ The Critics’ on Sunday (Home Service) remark 
that Daumier’s use of light and shadow had been 
exploited by the cinema. And indeed, one felt 
that the painting ‘We Want Barabbas! ’ must 
have served as a model for Eisenstein. 

At the close of a lucid analysis of Daumier’s 
work, in the course of which we were told of his 
inability to finish a picture—the disillusionment 
which made him become rather like the Don 
Quixote figure he so often painted—I was a little 
disappointed to find that Mr. Forge had not 
commented on the two court-scene drawings in 
which Daumier had included a background 
sketch of the Crucifixion. Was there perhaps 
some moral connexion in the artist’s mind 
between the justice meted out by his lampooned 
lawyers and that of Pilate, which prompted him 
to make this wry comment? 

Last week, faced with both the Daumier ex- 
hibition at the Tate Gallery and ‘ Art in Roman 
Britain’ at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, the temptation 
was to stay at home and listen to Professor 
J. M. C. Toynbee, Professor of Classical Arch- 
aeology at Cambridge, talking on ‘ Native Gods 
and Roman Images’ (Third, June 29). The title 
of her talk was full of excitement and suggested 
the first episode in some Conquistadorial 
adventure: carved baroque doors opening on 
dark interiors and the glimmer of fabulous altar- 
pieces. But in the event the talk lacked the 
inspiration which must have gone into the con- 
ception and organization of the exhibition itself. 
In it we find. the Celtic and Graeco-Roman 
style fusing to produce, for example, a work 
like the Gorgon pediment at Bath. Professor 
Toynbee was anxious to emphasize the import- 
ance of the response of the Celtic artist to a 
new art: the latter had vitalized the classical, 
stylized themes by introducing new elements of 
his own to suit local deities. 

The exhibition was too vast an undertaking 
to be contained in a short talk. The panorama 
of mosaics, pottery, glassware, sculpture, and 
bronzes. must be seen under. the glittering 


candelabra of Goldsmiths’ Hall; the lighting is . 


. African musicians who took part in Mr. 
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5: fie armour and especially to th 

wrought figures on the silver di 


the platter, free and anariched: Dacfesead Toyn-— 
bee is to be congratulated on her vital co 
bution to our knowledge of Roman Britain. rr) 
The need of man to delve into the past does 
not apply only to potsherds and burial grounds. 
The past of a well-known public figure is just 
as important to the general public, and on the 
Home Service on June 25 in ‘An Invitation 
to Speak’, produced by Leslie Smith, we could . 
hear some arguments for and against interview- 
ing in conjunction with some recorded examples — 
in: recent sound and television programmes. 
Against the interview was Colin Wilson who 
said that severe damage had been done to his 
writing and that his publisher had advised him > 
to leave London and interviews. The art of the 
intimate interview with all the intricate ways of — 
searching out the answers the public wants ‘was 
suddenly shattered when we heard the voice of 
Dame Edith Sitwell saying in a recorded inter- 
view that she wanted to get away from people 
who. asked silly questions. 
MICHAEL Swan 
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MUSIC i 

Sound of Africa 
A WINDOW was opened on to the 
ancient musical civilizations of Rhode- 
sia’ and Nyasaland in Hugh Tracey’s 
programme, ‘The Sound of Africa’ (Third, 
June 27): yodelling in the moonlight accom- 
panied by muted drums; the contrapuntal com- 
plexities of ceremonial music, surviving from 
the time when, during the reign of Henry VIII, 
the first white man to cross Southern Rhodesia - 
saw processions of African chiefs preceded by 
their private bands of musicians; the Shona folk 
legends, both declaimed and sung, almost as in 
early forms of Italian opera; and, most evocative 
of all, the tiny mbiras, plucked strips of metal in 
the form of an early keyboard instrument (“ You’ 
could find half a dozen varieties south of the 
Zambesi river alone’), ringing out in magical 
incantations against an illusion, at any rate for 
one who has never experienced it, of the still, 
African darkness. — 

This was an inspiring programme, confirming » 
my belief that ethnomusicology is the most— 
fascinating of the modern musical sciences, and, 
if it is not too late, the most. rewarding. Why 
may it be too late? Partly because, as everyone 
knows, in all the surviving ‘exotic musical — 
civilizations there is a fearful race to preserve an 
indigenous culture against the lure of com-— 
mercial standards; but equally because our own 
musical language may by now have become too 
jaded to receive a salutary exotic injection. The 


Tracey’s programme naturally condemned the 
growing commercial inroads in their musical 
revival. But they were in no sense insular. 
are not shut up in some ingrown and even 
sterile folk-lore activity. One of the Rh 
Negro choirs, for instance, sang an Afr 
beautifully harmonized in a EBs som 


pened not to have heard dor pie 
Benjamin Britten’s setting of Rimb 
Illuminations (Home, June 30). Ji 
visiting pss from Poland, w 


and the tenor was Alexander 
tunately disappointing in that 
to. sacrifice the . finer Poin 


me Rimbaud’s great hallucinations (Marine, 
oya té, Being Beauteous) had dwindled into 
retty cameos, while others (Villes and Antique) 
t least do not jar with the poet’s chaotic visions, 
This sounds a back-handed compliment. I do 
jot mean to belittle the well of spontaneous, 

inspiration from which Britten so freely 
Ir Nor do I mean to emphasize the obvious 
ontrast between Britten’s gifts and the genius 
f Rimbaud. But since in this ambitious under- 
aking—hardly anyone had hitherto dared to set 
timbaud—some comparison cannot be avoided, 
t will not be unjust to assess this song-cycle as 


ae work, youthful in its exuberance and 
one youthful also in its limitations and 
naivety. 

Earlier in this programme Mr, Krenz roused 
the B.B.C. Northern Orchestra into a splendid 
performance of Strauss’s Don Fuan, memorable 
for an arresting attack in the famous horn solo. 
I couldn’t help reflecting that Don fuan is 
similarly a youthful work, generating a sensuous- 
ness and excitement that we have taken long for 
granted. And no wonder. If one is brazen 
enough, as Strauss was in his twenties, to copy 
out whole pages from the Venusberg music in 
Tannhduser, the fire music in Walkiire, and the 
closing scene of Tristan, well indeed, one is 
ironically upheld as irresistible! We are inclined, 


as I say, to take this established Radics work 


for granted—I certainly-do myself—but a friend . 


of mine, less sated with music than the critics, 
who strolled in during one of the mounting 
Wagnerian climaxes, was able to give us all a 
revealing lesson, for he simply laughed outright 
at Strauss’s wholesale cribbings. 

I had hoped to conclude on a more hopeful 
note with a review of the new Polish symphony 
by Grazyna Bacewicz, graciously introduced at 
this concert by Mr. Krenz. It has some pleasing, 
skilful orchestration, some genuine vigour here 
and there; but, alas, it turned out to be music 
that one seems to have heard in different guises 
before. 

EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


Spanish Music and Spanish Mysticism 


mn observance as the celebration of the feasts 
f St. Peter and St. Paul on the same day, so 
erhaps it is not amiss to suggest that these two 
omposers are the Peter and Paul of Spanish 
hurch music in the sixteenth century. 
‘Morales’s portraits show him to have been a 
nan of contrasting qualities: impetuous, un- 
ompromising, sagacious, deep-feeling, capable 
f sudden humilities as well as the immediate 
ssurance of towering exaltation. His music 
hows the same extraordinary virile range. 
Jictoria, psychologist rather than dramatist, is 
he persuader and penetratingly convincing 
pirit, organizing reflectively but profoundly 
ipon the other’s foundation. An analogy be- 
ween him and St. Teresa has been rather hastily 
rgued. She was born within the thick walls of 
\vila, but he, though a native of the province 
if the same name, was born at a little distance 
rom the city. So, in terms of compensatory 
sychology, it might be said that the undoubted 
lifference between them was influenced by this 
‘cographical detail: she, ‘ the unquiet wanderer ’ 

rom convent to convent, because she had been 
orn within those walls *and wanted in child- 
00d to get out of them; he, moving rarely and 
hen only from one enclosed experience to 
nother, because of a youthful desire to get 
yithin. In any case, the true, though un- 
emarked, likeness between these two great con- 
raries is in their Castilian instinct for 
ization. 

Rome Victoria’s impact was pervasive 
: at spectacular; he did not dominate the 


* service for the rest of his life under the 
Ww Empress Maria, daughter of Charles V, 

r convent in Madrid. Certainly he never 
emesral music as Morales had done at 


though not the founder, was the 
wf the great Seville school whose tradi- 
’ diose and venerable. For all their 
ional power of conjuring musical chiaro- 

Its ¢ iposers were conscious of a long 

fa Vie of precedence from Saints 
dore, and Leandro, and their most 
e philosophic speculators first 
fer, concerned with finding a 
ras, Boethius, and these 


and very much aware 


the Cathedral. 


By ANN LIVERMORE 


of the power contained in the exploration and 
control of sound. Morales was a Christian 
Platonist, like many artists of his day. Victoria 
belonged to the post-Tridentine period and this 
time of reconcentration suited his temperament 
well. Even this reconstitutional spirit was 
Spanish in tradition, for the earliest musical 
treatises printed in Seville, a century before, 
stress the need to clarify and purify. Thus, these 
two leaders of native music were not—as artists 
—provincial to Rome, but directors of contem- 
porary evolution in this purification of art, and 
also, and as much, of the growing movement 
towards the exploration of a more intensified 
expressiveness as supreme function of music. 

Though both Morales and Victoria and the 
many musicians clustered round cathedral 
schools throughout Spain excelled in the un- 
accompanied a cappella vocal style, they were 
not merely aware of the rich and independent 
instrumental tradition pullulating about the 
church-door, but acutely alert to the unlawful 
boldness of its harmonic progressions and its 
intense melodic subtleties. Morales’s own words 
tell of this awareness; his music reveals it, too. 
More discreetly, Victoria’s doubling of the voice 
parts in the organ accompaniments which he 
added on the publication of his scores, resemble 
the practical purpose of guitarists, then as now, 
to guide untutored singers in their ‘ searching 
for the entry’, as the popular phrase still runs. 
Though it has been said by an impatient 
Spanish evolutionary that these composers re- 
worked only a fossilized form, it is more 
fairly true to say that they crystallized belief 
in the unchanging consciousness of other-world 
existences, 

On the deep basis of near-eastern monody, 
constantly reaffirmed through north African 
reverberations, which perhaps give southern 
Spaniards their uncanny power to evoke mystery 
with simple ease, there had grown a late 
medieval, but quite up-to-date acquaintance with 
French-Netherland polyphony. After Ferdinand 
III retook Seville from the Moors, his son 
Alfonso E/ Sabio had supervised the compilation 
of treatises and musical scores influenced by 
France, Aquitaine, England, and the Low 
Countries while living in the Moorish Alcazar; 
he bequeathed a copy of the famous Cantigas to 
It was, in fact, a time of rich 
cultural expansion, Nor should the Portuguese 
contribution to the art of Seville be overlooked. 
At this time, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, they were at their apogee and came 
there in significant numbers and with determined 
talents. 


A programme of motets by Victoria and Morales will be broadcast at 10.10 p.m. on Saturday, July 8 (Third) 


Though conversant with this varied musical 
past, when once the Spaniards found themselves 
truly masters in their own house again, after 
1492, they deliberately set themselves to the 
making of a truly native style. Both Morales and 
Victoria were careful to prove that on occasion 
they could compare with foreigners in the com- 
plex intricacies of counterpoint, and having done 
so, resumed their natural inclination for textual 
expressiveness. Close and practical collaboration 
of poets and musicians was far older in the 
Peninsula than the similar but more consciously 
expressed ideal of the humanists. 

This deliberate continuance of native musical 
tradition may be compared with the taste of art 
connoisseurs in Spain, who pored over the 
drawings of Bosch and Brueghel and privately 
collected them, but did not appreciably seek to 
alter the points of view of their own painters 
and draughtsmen. The motet from the Low 
Countries was in sound what this visual art 
projected in line and colour, a composite 
agglomeration of pinpointed individual activities. 
Inwardly, the Spaniards thirsted for more trans- 
cendental exaltation. The incongruities of the 
more eccentric nonconformities of Franco- 
Netherland vocal composition seemed to their 
more exclusive natures like so many Towers of 
Babel, reminiscent of Brueghel’s picture. Their 
own spiral ascent to heaven was by that secret 
stairway in the night, described by San Juan 
de la Cruz. 

The abiding wonder of this Spanish golden 
age of music is its dramatic mysticism and the 
simplicity with which it is created. Morales’s 
deliberate use of archaic means still puzzles the 
most authoritative critics. When it is recalled, 
however, that it was in his childhood that the 
search, directed first by Cardinal Cisneros, for 
pre-Moorish musical usage was made, it is not 
rash to suppose that Morales himself had this 
restorative principle in mind when he combined 
archaisms with the bold clash of experiment. 
His most personal chromaticisms are ascending, 
piercing the veil of conventional complaisances. 
His cadences, like Victoria’s, bring relief frcm 
tension so extreme in its reassurance as to con- 
found pleasure with pain. Their pauses are 
among the most meaningful suspensions of life 
that humankind has ever undergone, aestheti- 
cally. Since the realistic nature of the Spanish 
peoples brings almost inevitably a sense of the 
harsh necessities inherent to daily existence, it 
is not surprising that they sought refuge in the 
shadow of that spiritual rock, ‘in a dry and 
thirsty land’, and found it inexhaustibly in the 
music of these men. 
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_ ONE OF THE MOST pressing jobs now is the care 


of hedges. Never trim or clip a hedge with 
the sun on it; the wood is tougher then, and 
the dust is troublesome, especially if it is a 


_ boundary hedge near a road or a ploughed 


field. Wait until it is damp when the wood is 
softer and cuts much more easily. 

Many different types of hedges are used as 
dividing lines, but I think yew and holly are 
the two favourites. A well-clipped yew hedge 
looks splendid, and it is just the right time for 


clipping now. There are several machines on - 


the market to ease and quicken the job. Keep 
your yew hedge small and level, and give it 
a good mulch with either manure or compost 
every two or three years. 

Always use care and judgment when cutting 
a holly hedge. It is best to use a pair of seca- 
teurs—not shears, because they cut the leaves 
in half, which ruins the hedge’s natural beauty. 
Keep the base well clothed. If you planted 
hollies this spring, to give them a good foothold 
you should keep them well watered even if it 
rains. If you want them to berry, ask your 
nurseryman to see that you have both sexes. 

If you have a privet hedge clip it for the first 
time as soon as you can, because it will be 
necessary to clip it again this year. Privets 


' should be kept in bounds, and remember they 


are hungry subjects to cope with. Golden privet 


Bridge Forum 


The Care of Hedges _ 


By E os STREETER 
looks more cheerful for a hedge than the green 
privet. 


Fora quick-gréwing hace I ae not know of 


A hedge of lonicera 


anything better than lonicera nitida. It grows 
so fast that it needs clipping three times a year 
until it is really well established. If your soil 
is very heavy clay, add some leaf soil or peat. to 
lighten it. Lonicera nitida bears blue berries - in 
the autumn when it is well grown, but _ you 
should keep it cut short now. If you neglect 
clipping it will become straggly. 2S 
Laurels are not widely grown these days when 
there are so many more beautiful things to be 
had, but there are still plenty about, Laurels, 
too, must be tackled with secateurs, never shears. 
Gnibe you have a good hedge it is worth keeping 
as well as you can, so when you see any shoots 
running away do not be afraid to nip them back, 


_ whatever season it is. 


There are many plants suitable for edocs 
and if you are thinking of planting this autumn, 
it is a good plan to look round to see if any- 
thing takes your fancy. Roses, escallonias, and— 
for acid soils—rhododendrons do well. Rhodo- 
dendrons make a good break on the outskirts 
of a garden; ponticums that have been trimmed 
back to make them thick and bushy are ideal. If 


~ you already have a hedge of one of them, maybe 


a tie here and there will make all the difference, 
besides keeping them in bounds. An unusual 
and beautifully coloured hedge plant is the 
purple beech. he pan 
—From a talk in the Home Sevres 


— 


‘Thinking Aloud’ Bidding Match 


By 


THE FINAL PROGRAMME in the 
current series on Network Three 
was a bidding match in which the partners were 
in separate studios, out of hearing of one 
another, so that they could speak their thoughts 
aloud. The contestants were Terence Reese and 
Boris Schapiro, Mrs. Rixi Markus and Mrs. 
Fritzi Gordon, with Harold Franklin setting 


the hands. These were the cards for the first 
test: ; 
WEST EAST 
&0QO 104 &A652 
: ¥KIJ W7 
@AQJ @K654 
- & AK1082 %Q952 


_ East-West were vulnerable and there was some 


opposition bidding. North, the dealer, opened 


One Heart, and this was followed by two passes, 
The full auction was as follows: 


SOUTH WEST - NORTH EAST 
Mr. Reese Mr. Schapiro 
— —_ 1H No 
No Dble . 2H 2S 
est 4S No No 
No 


This, of course, was an inferior contract and 
was rewarded by 4 points out of 10. The 
energetic bidding by the imaginary opponents 
created unusual problems for East-West. To 


| 
ae 


H ASRO. L.D° F-ROA NK L-ENesand) ORE REN GER EE S bac ae 


West it seemed that his partner was more likely 


- to hold something in the nature of K J 9 x x of 


spades rather than an ace, a king, and a queen. 

The ladies found a better solution, for after 
North’s Two Hearts, East, Mrs. Gordon, bid 
Three Hearts, giving a picture of her all-round 
values. Mrs. Markus bid Three No-trumps, the 
optimum contract, for which 10 points were 
awarded. 

With the ladies six points in front, Reese and 


Mr. Schapiro returned to bid the following 
hands: . 
WEST EAST 
&K82 & Q 1063 
¥Q ¥ A110 
@AK10742 83 
eyo2. &®AKQ9I7 


With East-West vulnerable and East the | 


dealer, the bidding went: © 


WEST EAST 
Mr. Reese Mr. Schapiro 
— 1C 
1D 1S 
3S 4H 
ny) 6S 
No 


This venturesome contract: went unrewarded, 
and there were heated exchanges when the 
players were told of one another’s holdings. 


Reese had a difficult bid over One Spade, with © 


- tion for the best auction was: One Clu’ 


Three Diamonds and Three Clubs possible 
alternatives to Three Spades. Mr. Schapiro’s cue 
bid of Four Hearts when he had called spades 
on such a poor suit was unwise, according to 
his partner, who thought that Four Clubs or 
Three No-Trumps would have been better 
judged. The bid of Five Clubs was read by East 
as a cue bid and an encouragement to slam. — 


The ladies increased their lead with the 
_ following auction: 
WEST ~ EAST. ea 
Mrs. Markus Mrs. Gordon _ 
— 1C >. ae 
1D 1S null FE 
aes 3G ae 
4C < sO ae 
No —- 


Mrs; ‘Markus’ s Two Spades was prescl. of 
an underbid on her values but it turned out. 
well, giving more time for development, Five 
Clubs scored 5 out of 10, Six Clubs wouk 
scored the maximum. Harold Franklin’s 


Diamond; One Spade—Three Spades 
No-Trumps—Four hit: and 


From next eee until the pee ii 
starts again on October 1 
Terence Reese will recall famo 
European Championship. 


7 WHEN CHOOSING a pattern look 

\C for a design that will be flattering 
for" your talents as a dressmaker. A 
ecld + not select an absolutely plain 
; nothing is more difficult than simplicity 
it can so easily look ‘home-made’. 

D tits skirt, either gathered, gored, or 
3 staid only at the waistline would be 
ensible beginning. There are two schools of 

ht about the bodice. Some people advo- 
eer it with a raglan sleeve, which is 
one with the bodice. For this you really 
sed 8 ei have a gusset—a small, diamond-shaped 
¢ > let im under the arm to allow easy move- 
ent, to prevent tearing. Sewing in the gusset 

not easy—and I would therefore advise a set- 
eve. A shirt-style bodice suits most figures 
und always looks smart. Avoid designs with the 
anegaed one side. It is only too easy in the 
to alter the balance of this, and, once lost, 
is seldom regained. 
_ The pattern packet will tell you how much 
material to ask for. Make a note of your size, 
then write down the different yardages for 
ifferent widths of material. Make sure you are 
ooking at the relevant version of the dress you 
yee to make. Choose a material that is 
firmly woven, with not too much ‘dressing’, 
which has the appearance of starch, only more 


Re rnceword No. 1,623. 


to your figure, but not too 


OK NN AUSTIN on preliminaries for beginners 


so, and when washed out leaves the material 


a Never be afraid to screw the material up 


in your hand, to see how it resists creasing; 


inquire about its washing qualities, and how it 


should be dealt. with; inspect the selvedges : 
well woven, firm ones indicate good quality, 
especially in woollens. 

The beginner should avoid ‘ one-way ” designs, 
say flowers that have stalks hanging in one 
direction; avoid large checks and stripes, and, 
above all, avoid materials with a ‘nap’. An 
example of ‘nap’ is the pile of velvet. The 
pile leans slightly in one direction, and must 


_always lean upwards to achieve the wonderful 
_ depth of colour and richness of velvets. If the 


pile slopes down it looks flat and shiny. 
When buying sewing cotton, if you cannot 
find the exact match, a shade darker works in 
better than a lighter one. Two reels will be 
ample for one frock. For the zip fastener err on 


the long side—the longer zip gives you more 


room for getting in and out. Good quality but- 
tons can add immense value to the appearance 
of your frock. I advise hooks and bars, instead 


of eyes—they are less conspicuous on a frock. 


You will also need snap fasteners, pins and a 
tape measure. Have sharp, large scissors for 
cutting out, and a piece of tailor’s chalk, The 
pattern packet will tell you if you need inter- 
facing; the non-woven variety is easiest to use 


By Thor 


Crescent. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, July 13. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

Wl, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
‘: Editor’s decision is final 


italicised’ clues contain hidden words which bear a 
te the actual lights. Punctuation should 

f inchecched letters may be rearranged to form 
pete injunction to solvers: HURRY, DASH, VILE 


% CLUES—ACROSS 
Fill threw the kettle at her Jack, etc. (13) 


a 


eee Py PF ae 
Sere | Fe | Te 
258 ptt |e 


a 
ne ae 
Serr re 
Seiet ort | Fis 
Seer ert 
2 


il. The ie lingers longer under the bole, as termites 
attack (4) 

12. I feel very much better, really (3) 

14. Sawant gardeners lay out hyacinths in full bloom (4) 

16. Now let Heavens be praised! (3) 

1%. The okapi puts down his hoof lightly (9) 
If you incur ateleiosis, kindly report it (S) 

19. In the extinct Ureavini cult, Urena is the chief 
goddess (8) 

21. Jealousy makes the messenger loveless (4) 

23. The local farmers eye a stranger maniacally (3 

25. a Ada makes modifications with four hundred 


(6 
2%. Lake without a navy? Thank you (2) 
28. ova beer displays nothing more than pungency 


29. Mongooses snap up pythons as if they were 
adders (4) 

31. I have no vice roystering enough for you (3) 
33. Malabar people confuse a queen ( 
34. Half-measure and lies isolate one (6) 
38. The study of statics involves the lever, etc. (4) 
39. It’s a-risk if the minister loses his scroll (6) 
40. Like a dualistic theosophist? Nasty (5) 
#2. Disease peculiar to ironwood, perhaps (4) 

’ 44. This thing is quite proper (4). 
45. 18 my deep-laid plot, there is cover for a Scot 


47. Phe law allows us 160 more than our original 
figure (7) 
50. ae puts his best foot forward (4) 


; The cubic yard must stretch as much as ever (3) 

55B & 56. A confused story, but it earns over an 
ounce of silver (4) 

57, Three more needed to measure this flux (9) 

6@. Every Buddhist oryx is a slave to his Karma (4 

62. & 52. No running water splashed about this 
morning! (4) 

63. Can a Schools Broadcast lere a ghastly crowd 

of children ? (11) 


CLUES—DOWN 


2. Begone, Dryden! Pour oil on the troubled 
asst or 
e Yes gest te How wet! (3) 
. Headed the weueat? 


ene wih ae long time Cf) 
Pertaining to 
Be Bat pr 20 


es! It slows him down (6) 


. oes 


and may be purchased i in varying thicknesses to 
suit vo material. Petersham ribbon for belt 
or waistband may be necessary too. 

— Woman’s Hour’ (Light Programme) 


Notes on Contributors 


Rt. Hon. KENNETH YOUNGER (page 3):.- 
Director-General, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs; Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1950-51; author of The 
Public Service in New States, etc. 

TRENE NICHOLSON (page 5): correspondent. 
for The Times in Mexico; author of Fire- 
fly in the Night: a study of; ancient 
Mexican poetry and symbolism 

J. M. C. TOYNBEE (page 13): Laurence Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 
University; author of The Hadrianic 


School, Roman Medallions, etc. 


Baroness WOOTTON OF ABINGER (page 15): a 
J.P. on the Panel of Chairmen in the 
Metropolitan Juvenile Courts in London; 
author of End Social Inequality, Social 
Science and Social Pathology, ete. 

WILLIAM DAVIDSON (page 17): recently 
appointed Reader in Applied Mathematics, 
Battersea College of Technology 

ALISTAIR COOKE (page 26): chief correspon- 
dent in the U.S.A. of The Guardian; 
author of Letters front America, etc. 

‘\DonaLD Boyd (page 28): Chief Assistant, 
Talks (Sound), B.B.C., 1950-55; formerly 
on editorial staff of The Manchester 
Guardian 


8. For reugh music in the Shetlands? (3) 

$. Concert conducted by Bismarck (6) 

10. Apt in Aberdeen (4) 

11. Shred an indefinite number in the town (6) 

13. Inspection of cloth (6) 

14. 26” X 34” (5) 

15. Turkish dairymaids? (4) 

20. The pseudonym ‘pH?’ stands for hydrogen ion con- 
centration (7) 

22. Marie’s quarry! (3) 

23. Where is the pupa now its cocoon is discarded? (S) 

24. The mythist led owners of cattle a dance (6) 

26. A special gift for making explosive beer (6) 

30. Teach a confused dance (4: 

32. Palatable little grape? (5) 

35. Greek moonshine (4) 

35. Poetic country of Asia runs==A} us (3) 

36. This chronic ubiquity cheats the autograph-hunters (S) 

37. Shall I put a colon? Den’t! A semi-colon? Yes! (6) 

41. The glass splinter polarised light in a Nicol type of 
prism (5) 

42. Covered by Spenser (5) 

43, Crazy mixed-up teens going to pot (5) 

46. Curse said by a predestined young man (4) 

48. Reckoning im the total expenditure (4) 

49. If you want to go to sea, Uffa Fox yearns to steer 
you (3) 

51. Hoot, the lubberly lout doesn’t get by (3) 

54. & G1. Out of this comes, a faulty condition (5) 

56. This, then, is made ot clay (3) 

58. & 61. Bishop Otho er uPts, while the agriculturalist 
hides (4) 

59, & 58. Nearly the end, 


5 fact, a signal to stop (4) 
61. See 54 and 58 


Solution ’ No. 1,621 


woriés 
I “of the diagram represented a 10-km, square 
re A Survey Naytional Grid, and was desig- 


ated rdingly. The quotation is: ‘ Bare slopes where 
chasine’ she adows skim, Ancil through the gaps revealed 
Belt upon belt the woodec dim Blue goodness of the 
Weald ’.—Rudyard Kipling: (Sussex. 


The quotation begins in es ‘gh Q30, 


R. A. Mosty:n (London, S.E.18); 2nd 


1 rize? 
me T.P. 


prize: T. H. East (Gredénford); 3rd prize: 
Kelly (London, W.14), 


el 


Study at Home 


and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
at ‘OQ’ & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.,,. LL.B., B.D. 


Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma, in Education 


Diplomas in Theology, : 
Geography, Social Studies; 
Public Administration 


Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 
DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 
BAR; SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 
WELFARE OFFICERS 

Also in Single Subjects 


Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 
FTAA 


Reet ook eee 


Get ahead—- 
stay ahead! 


q 

a A Mayflower Postal GCE Gourse puts 
you ahead, quickly, economteally. That 
means you are ahead all Ang the line 

t —to promotion, univer entrance, 
professional diplomas, we ‘anit tod. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 
of your own home you learn at your 
own speed; no tiresome leetures to 

M attend. no travelling, You are taught 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 

| is guaranteed, fees are low and you 

1 can pay as you learn, 

Q 


Send today for FREE prospectus. 
MAYFLOWERCOLLEGE 


DEPT. 1.22, 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 
= a a a np te 


fhe CUISENAIRE rods have stated ® feralution in 
MATHS teaching. 5 year olds ¢ - NOW @Xnlore the 
number world with immense The olde: shild 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses hidy (te of figures anu 
forges ahead, The able boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop» his insight and 


capacity, 4 
NOW AVAILABLE for the home fan gift box with 
4s, Cannot cause 


W0-colour book for 4 to 8 year 

confusion in school work, 

PARTICULARS and re-print from A New SCIENTIST 

FREE ON REQUEST. Box company ith fs og 7 

Pos! free U.K. only. cash with order, 3 [6 

Gattegno-Pollock Educate nal tom Ltd. 
11, CROWN STREET, REA ING 


Printed in England by Waterlo-w and Sons L. imited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the - British Broadcas 
on, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE ListENER, 35 Marylebone High Sweet, London, 
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THE LISTENER 


Many successful writers owe much to 
the personal guidance of a coach at the 
Lendon School of Journalism. 


In an article, “ Editors are Human,” recently 
published in a Literary Weekly, one successful 
student, in praising the work of the LSJ, said: 
“T think that the tutor must have spent, on 
occasions, two hours or more on my lessons ” 
and “ His comments often run to three or four 
pages of typescript.” 

The standard of coaching at the LSJ 
astonishes those who may be expecting to 
receive no more than a few marginal comments 
of a general trite nature. 


If you enquire, you will not be bombarded 
with high pressure sales talk. Why not find out 
for yourself? 


Free book “Writing for the Press” post 
free from: 


‘LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 


19 Hertford Street, W.1 GRO 8250 


A child was found crying by a relief worker, 
He had asked for bread but “it wasn’t his 
day to eat”. 

If you and I wonder whether we can ever end 
huriger, how much more must this question tear at 
the heart of the mother who watches her child 
wither with malnutrition? She faces the same 
question, day after day: sees the problem in its 
starkness and simplicity. 

Our task is to provide feeding schemes (illus- 
trated), or medical aid—and to get to the root of 
the problem with tractors and tools, which will help 
people to help themselves. 

Only your help—your 10/- or £100—makes this 
possible. 


BBC 


‘Week's Good Cause’ 


SUNDAY 
July 9th 8.25 pm 


Please help — send a gift now t 
OXFORD COMMI 


FAMINE 


17 BROAD STREET, OXFO 


— 
— 
m 


FOR THE EPICURE- 
CAPTAIN GARRY 


SPECIAL QUALITY 


Scotch Whisky 


Now available (in restricted supply) 


SUEDE CLEANING 


Unique new process—suede 
coats, jackets, shoes, hand- 
bags, etc., cleaned and 


restored. Smooth leather 
at 45s. per bottle or £24 per case, 


garments also a_ speciality 


carriage paid, from only 
COCKBURN & MURRAY 
(estd. 1863) 
21 CASTLE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


CASH WITH ORDER, PLEASE 


Send to 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, 20 
"Phone: Bootle 3924 


* 


_ Law, an 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE | 
COLLEGE 


founded 1887, successfully prepares students for:— " 
General Certificate — 


of Education 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Boards, * 


University of London 


Entrance requirements, and Examinations for 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


‘ 
_Diploma in Mathematics | 
many other examinations. — 
Private Study Courses are given in Languages, : 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &e. _ 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable fees; j 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failure. 


@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Courses, 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Registrar, 


i 56 Burlington House, Cambridge 5 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and: 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams,; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law Ac- 
countancy, Costing, raging ship, and Personnel 
Management for Dip. arketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical. 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of. Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library, Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam: or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE & 
ST. ALBANS y 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 E.C.4 


~eypoccihand 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
che language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
‘orm indicating the sound of the 
aglish word. Here is a fast, efficient 

honetic shorthand which you are 

‘aranteed to be able to learn in 2C 

surs (the “short course” in only 

hours) without correspondence 

! sons. For: full particulars of the 
mn \v edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
ar! free trial lesson, please write tc 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L7) Coton, Cambridge ~ 


S. ORY WRITING: PAYS 


Prot from No Sales—No Fees 

tui %n in every kind of saleable 

sto y-writing. Easy-to-follow, 

modern methods. Bonus offer— — 

Free money-earning Plot Formula — 

and Free valuable writing text- 
books. 


— 
Send now ‘for FREE booklet “How to” 
Become a Successful Story-W titer”. 


—_— 


* Dept. = f 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF es ae 
WRITING SCIENCE LTD, 

72, Fleet Street, ‘London, | C4 


Bi taiyes 36 at s aryl bone 
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